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LEVEL DYEING?—COMPATIBILITY WITH SYNTANS?— 
RESISTANCE TO CHANGE IN SHADE FROM 

HOT PRESSING AND GLAZING? In the extensive 
range of Du Pont dyes, you'll find many 

that have all the necessary properties for 

the job. 


Why not consult our Technical Staff about any 
of your leather-dyeing problems? They'll 

be glad to help you. E. I. du Pont de 

Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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United Taped Shanks 
plus Big Markings 


For Easy Identification < 








GET ALL 


These Advantages With 


Taped Shanks 


Quick identification. 


No shanks weakened due 
to stamping in the metal. 


Proper fitting because the 
right shank is in the shoe. 


Aids inventory control. 


Better adhesion when in- 
serted with cement. 


Reduced possibilities of 
squeaking. 
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Note the large easy-to-read numbers. Up to five numerais 
and letters may be used to show last, shoe style, shank size 
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or almost any desired combination of tial infor 


The plus values of prominent and more complete 
markings are now available when you specify United 
taped shanks. 


United’s new combined method of taping and marking 
gives you the marking at no extra cost. 


Your system of shank marking can be clearly visible on 
the shank until bottoming. Operators and foremen have 
a constant check that the right shank is in use. 


Complete information about this helpful development 
may be obtained from your nearest United branch office. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Makers of clean, strong, uniform Vita-tempered steel shanks 
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It takes Quality... 
to make Quality! 


A lot more goes into “good leather” than just good 
green hides and skins. It takes knowledge and 
experience. Yes, and it also takes skilful processing— 
with top-quality materials. That’s why—for three 
generations—makers of fine leather have used Gargoyle 
leather oils, greases and specialties. 

















The makers of Gargoyle products have worked closely 

with tanners since 1866—have 84 years of practical tanning 
experience! This experience—plus continuous research 

and the most exacting manufacturing methods—is back 

of every Gargoyle leather processing product ... is your 
assurance of unsurpassed quality! 


and Greases 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. : Tee 
TANNERS DIVISION Today, our experience, research facilities and products 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. are available to you—to help you meet competition. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866 
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This column invites the opinions 
of all L&S readers. 





A Few Good Sales 


Your story on the lack of sales to 
smaller retailers at the Popular Price 
Shoe Show summed up the situation 
fairly well but neglected to say what 
this is doing to many makers of wom- 
en’s shoes, particularly playshoes. 

Shoe manufacturers have to sell 
shoes before the retailer can sell them. 
This policy of holding off buying by 
retailers and some chains and depart- 
ment stores has put the manufacturer 
on the spot. Unless the latter makes 
a few good sales soon, he may have to 
go out of business. Then the retailer 
will really be in trouble when he tries 
to get shoes for Spring delivery. 

I realize retail sales haven’t been 
good recently but the outlook for 
Spring sales is plenty good. Certainly 
the retailers themselves know this. 
Too many of them figure they’ll wait 
until the last minute before ordering. 
They may have to pay for this policy 
in the form of lost sales come Easter 
—and by having to look around for 
new selling sources. 

GEORGE WALKER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brave or Foolhardy? 


I admire your courage in going 
ahead with your Annual Forecast for 
the leather and shoe industry despite 
the uncertain times ahead, to say the 
least. However, don’t you think it’s 
a bit foolhardy as well as like groping 
in the dark to try to look into the fu- 
ture at this time? 


ROBERT JOHNSON 
Chicago, Ill. 


(We think that “Forecast For ’51” will 
have even more value for the industry 
than it would in ordinary “predictable” 
times. It has nothing to do with the crys- 
tal ball, is a consensus of the opinions and 
plans of the industry’s top level executives 
for the coming year. Naturally, they 
can’t predict what’s going to happen next 
year ... but they can highlight the im- 
portant problems ahead of us, show how 
they’re preparing to meet them. Editor.) 
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As easy as 1-2-3 


SELL MORE SHOES WITH HYCAR! 
NS 


Recent developments with Hycar American rubber 
have shown manufacturers three ways to improve 
shoe quality and make them sell faster. 


Where paper is used for insoles and welting, 
Hycar latex does an outstanding job. Hycar- 
impregnated paper is soft but extra-strong. It 
gives paper high resistance to moisture, chem- 
icals and aging as well as increasing tear and 
wet strength. 





fiber when used as a pigment binder in leather 
finishes. It works well with pigments normally 
used for this purpose. 
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we © Hycar latex gives strong adhesion to leather and 
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In the critical point where soles are bonded to 
EP appers, adhesives based on Hycar solutions are 
a big step forward in shoe manufacturing. These 
adhesives based on Hycar resist the effects of 
water, oil, gasoline, sand and grit. They work 
equally well to bond soles made with natural or 
synthetic rubber, plasticized polyvinyl chloride, 
and cork to all materials commonly used for 
uppers. 
Versatile Hycar has many uses... as a base material 
...as an adhesive... asa latex for coating or impreg- 
nating ...as a modifier for phenolics ... as a plasti- 
cizer. Hycar may answer your problems—or help you 


develop new ideas. For complete information and tech- 

nical advice, please write Dept. HI-13,B. F. Goodrich ; 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ca Fr 
Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 








Reg US Pat Of. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .. .:22:2.2.. 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber * GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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DANGER: WORKER MIGRATION AHEAD 


Booming industrial activity is going to lure away shoe workers 


-., shoe industry is becoming in- 
creasingly worried about losing work- 
ers to other industries whose wage 
rates are higher and other oppor- 
tunities more attractive. Already a 
small, mild migration has begun. 
Not enough yet to be felt seriously, 
but enough to be indicative of “the 
shape of things to come.” The in- 
dustry can be positive of one thing: 
the situation will definitely get worse. 
And within another year it may be 
grave enough to put an injurious 
dent into production, costs, deliv- 
eries and quality. 

The exodus because of the military 
draft is the smallest part of the prob- 
lem. It appears now that the armed 
forces will be substantially increased, 
and soon. The shoe industry will 
feel its share of the drain. And fill-ins 
or replacements will become increas- 
ingly more difficult, not only in quan- 
tity but in quality. 

However, the greatest drain will 
come from sheer migration of shoe 
workers to better paying jobs. We are 
rapidly approaching a tight labor 
market. Six months or a year from 
now this market may be the tightest 
in the history of U. S. industry — 
barring any miracle, of course, that 
may abruptly change the present 
course of national and international 
events. 


Terrific Spending Rise 

Here, briefly, are some of the 
realistic facts. Washington is gravely 
concerned that business does not yet 
fully realize the gigantic impact that 
defense spending will have on the 
national economy and life. By next 
summer, defense spending alone will 
hit $50 billions. and appreciably 
higher six mon” later. Beginning 
around the first she year, business 
spending will rise at a terrific rate. 
Already new plant and equipment 
expenditures are close to the 1948 
peak of $8.1 billions — will certainly 
smash that record next year. Ship- 
ments of goods to customers are now 
at the annual rate of $22.8 billions, 
a new record. The industrial output 
index will be broken next year, is 
already near “peacetime” peak. 

These record levels make one thing 
obvious: the need for more and more 
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Reprints available at nominal costs: 
Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, 5c each; 
1000-3000, 2%c each: 5000 or over, 
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workers. But the national labor re- 
serves are very low. Present employ- 
ment is around 63,000,000, with the 
unemployed only about 1,500,000. 
Public employment services alone 
placed 2,200,000 persons in jobs dur- 
ing October, with placements in man- 
ufacturing or non-farm employment 
running 50 percent above a year ago. 
Six months hence there will be no 
labor reserve. Required extra labor 
will come by overtime, or by in- 
creased use of female workers 
(housewives, etc.), of which there is 
also a limit. Thus we can expect an 
increasingly intensified bidding for 
workers by all industries. This will 
be done by the lure of higher wages 
and other attractions. 

Factory hourly earnings are now 
averaging $1.52, and weekly wages 
$61.83—both new records which may 
be expected to be broken with each 
succeeding month now. (Note: com- 
pare this with average hourly earn- 
ings in the shoe industry currently 
at $1.15 and average weekly earnings 
of $44.50.) Cost-of-living index is 
now at an all-time high of 175, while 
personal income is now at an annual 
rate of $230 billions, another record. 

These are indicative of the com- 
petitive conditions the industry is 
facing in terms of labor force. Com- 
petitive in that (1) higher wages for 
the national average, and still higher 
wages in specific industries above 
the national average, hold much at- 
traction for relatively low-paid shoe 
workers; (2) higher cost of living 
motivates lower paid workers to seek 
higher paying jobs; (3) increased 
industrial output means increased 
demands for workers, putting labor 
in an advantageous position to de- 
mand more stringent wage terms; 
(4) low labor reserves which will 
tighten even more intensifies bidding 
for or raiding of worker forces. 

The shoe industry will soon find 
itself in a growingly precarious posi- 
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tion—faced either to raise wages to 
more competitive levels, or to risk 
serious numerical losses from its la- 
bor force. 

Because production in shoe indus- 
try is seasonal, with peaks and val- 
leys of employment, and also over 
the year is stabilized to produce an 
almost pre-determined number of 
pairs, the length of the work week 
and the corresponding earnings are 
also stabilized. In the boom post- 
war years 1946-49, average hours 
worked weekly in the shoe industry 
was only 37.3 hours. Multiplied 
times hourly earnings, this gave shoe 
workers little opportunity to enlarge 
weekly earnings because of the tra- 
ditional production stability of the 
industry. In other industries not 
only are hourly earnings larger, but 
opportunities for more hours worked 
(regular and overtime) are greater. 
It is interesting to note that even 
during the peak of the war, in 1944, 
average hours worked in the shoe 
industry, .when overtime was com- 
mon, was only 40.4 hours. 


Serious Problem 

It is to be repeated emphatically: 
six months or a year hence, if pres- 
ent pace and plans continue (and all 
current signs indicate they will), the 
shoe industry will be faced with a 
serious labor-drain problem. 

How can the industry prepare now 
to meet the problem? 

1. Seek out every means of in- 
creasing productivity per man-hour. 
(Note: for the past 20 years, output 
of shoes per production worker an- 
nually has remained between 1850 
and 2050, almost statically.) 

2. Consider ways and means to 
bring its wage levels more in line 
with the national average for com- 
parable work skills. This does not 
mean abrupt wage boosts. It does 
mean, for example, an industry la- 
bor-management committee to de- 
velop a long-range program of 
practicable wage progression. 

One thing sure: if the industry 
stands still on the problem—lets na- 
ture take its course—it way well find 
its production structure impeded and 
endangered a year or two from now, 
and possibly sooner. 
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Keres better 
business 
IN OUTER SOLES 
THAT CAN BREATHE 


There’s really a difference when shoes have 
England Walton soles. Healthful ventilation is 
assured. There are actually 1000 pores to every 
square inch of these famous sole leathers . . . all 
of them breathing in airy comfort that makes 
your customers happy. 

This comfort-success is assured England 
Walton by its oak bark tannage—a tannage that 
allows soles to breathe. 

Use England Walton soles on your shoes. 
Remember, when feet stay comfortable, sales 


go UP. 














England Wallon 


BENDS, CUT SOLES AND SOLE LEATHERS 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY, enctano waton pivision 


BOSTON @ CAMDEN e PEABODY e NEW YORK e BINGHAMTON, N.Y. @ ST. LOUIS e COLUMBUS @ MILWAUKEE e LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO @ ASHLAND, KY. @ NEWPORT, TENN. @ HAZELWOOD, N.C. 
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To hurrying Chicagoans and trav- 
elers passing through Union Station, 
the new Florsheim Shoe Company 
factory, located on Adams Street, be- 
tween Canal and Clinton, serves as a 
dramatic face-lifter for the long- 
neglected area west of the Loop. The 
first new factory building to be built 
in or near the Loop in over ten years, 
the Florsheim plant represents a 
combination of skilled industrial en- 





gineering, modern architectural de- 
sign, and practical thinking to bring 
about economical construction while 
providing more efficient manufactur- 
ing operations. 

While neighborhood merchants, 
inspired by the gleaming glass and 
whitish brick walls, have scrubbed 
and cleaned their own establishments 
to get in line with neighborhood im- 
provement, employes in the new 





Basic architecture for the jq@est 
operations and adds up to a neiig 


FLORSHEIPLA 


Bui_t ForF 


By EdmumMott 


Windows are set flush with the outer face of the 
building and window cleaning is done from scaf- 
folding hung from rowlocks embedded in the roof. 


plant enjoy not only modern conven- 
iences in lounges, air conditioning, 
and a cafeteria, they also have the 
pleasure of working in what may 
well be the most efficient quality shoe 
manufacturing plant in the country. 


According to architects for the 
building, the high land cost of the 
site meant building on as small a lot 
as possible (half a city block) and 





Emphasis on lighting to insure best production sees the natural daylight of the window-walls supplemented by fluores- 
cent lighting in open-end industrial type fixtures. Hand cutting operations receive special lighting attention having not 
only controlled daylight but also egg-crate louvred fluorescent fixtures. 
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The cooling unit in the boiler room which cools 
water for the air conditioning system—one of scores 
of features which distinguishes the Florsheim plant. 


going up into the air for additional 
space, hence the six-story building 
erected to fit the manufacturing op- 
erations involved. This was, in his 
words, “basic architecture for the 
process” — started by studying the 
manufacturing job to be done, es- 
timating output, going over produc- 
tion flow charts, studying job opera- 
tions to get data on floor loads and 
machine vibrations, analyzing manu- 


facturing costs and _ incidentally 
streamlining manufacturing _proc- 
esses in some instances. 

The result was a “U” shaped build- 
ing of six floors and basement, with 
the manufacturing process planned 
in a series of operations progressing 
around the perimeter of the building, 
starting on each floor at the elevators 
or lifts and ending on each floor near 
the elevators in the service core of 


tthe building. The result is an opera- 
tion with a capacity of some 12,500 
pairs of men’s shoes a day turned 
out by approximately 1100 employes. 

Under construction for two years 
and completed at a cost of approxi- 
mately $2,900,000, the new plant rests 
on piles sunk to a depth equal to the 
height of the building. The entire 
structure is supported on these piles 

(Continued on Page 41) 





On the third floor of the west wing is located the modern nurses’ quarters and plant hospital. Every convenience for 
cleanliness for workers is provided. Washrooms and lockers are located in the service core of the building and have 


outside light and fresh air from windows, plus adequate mechanical ventilation. 
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SO. CHARLE 


DEPENDABLE SOURCES 


Sreategicaly Located 


Each of our five, strategically located heel- 
making plants is equipped with the special 
machinery required to produce wood heel 
blocks. It is our practice to work closely 
with those who cover wood heels in provid- 
ing samples and service plus quality. A de- 
pendable source and a dependable product 
MEANS MEARS. 





STON, ONO fam 








America’s Style leaders in every price range 
count on Mears wood heel blocks for de- 
pendability of performance. 

% 


FRED W. MEARS 
HEEL COMPANY, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


PLANTS AT TROY, MO. ° ST. LOUIS, MO. * SO. CHARLESTON, OHIO 
ERVING, MASS. ° CONWAY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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for Better Leather Prof 


Competition from plastics is welcomed by 
progressive tanners. They know that the 
qualities of leather give it advantages 
which are the best possible assurance 
of lasting public preference. In the future 
of leather they have unbounded confidence 
—but this confidence is untinged with 
complacency. These tanners realize the 
importance of meeting the challenge of 
plastics. Therefore they welcome the co- 
operation of the chemist and the products 
he develops to enhance the natural advan- 


tages of leather. 


OROPON— Original and 
Standard Synthetic Bate 


Pioneer enzyme bate developed more than 
40 years ago, Oropon is still the standard 
bate of the leather industry. Grades of 





Oropon provide a range of application 

from thorough bating of kid and glove 
sheepskins to light bating of cattle hides ig ORTHOLITE 
for sole leather. For. hard: wearing lacquer. ee: 


RHOTEX 


> First synthetic material pines for 
pasting. 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY | Oropon, Levxanot, Tamot, Zaxcoras, 
Prat, Orraocurom, Hypriorac, 


wet 





. -Ororan, ORTHOLITE, Ruorexare trade. 
marks, Reg. US: Pat. Offs and in 
ROHM & HAAS eer geen oo al 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign counts 

















An ostrich skin at the liming vat. The skin is troublesome to tan because 





of the nature of the surface, the variations in thickness, and the long neck 


and leg sections. 


FANcy LEATHER From A Dunes BirD’ 


The ostrich is the only bird whose skin has commercial value 


ORTY years ago a leather goods 
manufacturer from Philadelphia, 
traveling in the West, visited a Cali- 
fornia ostrich farm. His attention 
was caught by a heap of dried skins 
—the final remains of birds that had 
grown too old for profitable plume 
production. The skins suggested 
leather to the manufacturer and he 
sent some samples to a tannery in 
New Jersey to see if they could be 
tanned into a usable product. Thus, 
almost accidentally, ostrich leather 
came into commercial existence. 
The R. Neumann & Co. tannery 
of Hoboken, the firm that received 





*Condensed from the August-September 
issue of The Rohm & Haas Reporter. 
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the sample skins, was not particu- 
larly surprised at the request. 
Founded in 1863, the company was 
well known as a producer of fine 
leathers of the conventional types, 
but it was also widely recognized for 
its production of fancy and exotic 
leathers. It had tanned wallaby, pec- 
cary, water buffalo, alligator, hair 
seal and other kinds of hides and 
skins of unusual sorts. Ostrich 
leather had not been in the list pre- 
viously, but a suitable technique was 
soon developed and the tanned skins 
were forwarded to the Philadelphia 
factory. 

The new leather, in the form of 
men’s wallets, became popular al- 
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most overnight. All the available 
skins in California were bought and 
sent to the Hoboken tannery, but the 
supply was inadequate. To meet 
the demand Neumann began bring- 
ing in skins from South Africa, 
where there were huge ranches with 
as many as 50,000 birds on a ranch. 
With this increase in the supply the 
uses for ostrich leather broadened 
to include handbags, ladies’ shoes, 
letter cases, dress acccessories and 
novelties. Ostrich remains today a 
popular fancy leather for such appli- 
cations. 

R. Neumann & Co. is probably the 
largest tanner of ostrich skins in the 
world, although ostrich leather rep- 
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resents only a small part of the total 
production of the Hoboken tannery. 
This probably pleases the company’s 
tanners for ostrich skins are admit- 
tedly troublesome to process. In the 
liming vats and tanning wheels, the 
long neck and leg sections cause the 
skins to tangle easily. In beaming 
and fleshing, hand work is required 
in place of the usual machine opera- 
tions, because the surface is so ir- 
regular. If a skin is too thick in 
spots—and this happens frequently— 
it must be shaved down by hand or 
ground away on sanding drums; the 
machine splitter won’t handle it. 

In working with ostrich skins, the 
tanner also has to contend with the 
fact that shipments of raw stock fre- 
quently contain a high percentage of 
faulty and damaged skins. With the 
Neumann emphasis on top quality 
for all its leather, this calls for care- 
ful sorting and inspecting, still fur- 
ther complicating the work of con- 
verting the skins into leather. 

Yet, in spite of the difficulties, 
Neumann has continued through the 
forty years to make leather out of 
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ostrich skins; and the problems, 
though they still exist, have long ago 
become accepted as part of the neces- 
sary tanning routine. 

The tanning process, in general, 
is similar to that employed with cow- 
hide or other of the more common 
leathers. The skins usually come to 
the tannery in the “green salted” 
condition. That is, they have been 
preserved by packing in salt. In 
this condition they keep fairly well, 
but Neumann adds an additional pro- 
tective step by keeping the packs in 
huge cold storage rooms from the 
time they are brought off the ships 
until they are needed for processing. 

Tanning begins with a water soak 
which rerioves much of the salt and 
softens the skins so that subsequent 
operations can proceed more uni- 
formly. Then the skins go to the 
lime vats When conventional hides 
and skins are being tanned, the lime 
serves as an unhairing agent. With 
ostrich sk ins, it de-feathers. Numer- 
cus smal] feathers are on the skins 
when they arrive, along with stubs 
of broken quills. The lime plumps 
(Continued on Page 44) 





Dried skins from the tacking board (top) are conditioned in the crust 
room before finishing. Then (bottom) a nourishing coat of albuminous 
materials is swabbed on. 








PLANT SAFETY Neeps More ATTENTION 


Tanneries doing better than shoe factories — but rate still high 


NJURY rates for the leather industry 
os 1949 were lower than the rates 
in the previous year. The frequency 
rate was down nine percent and the 
severity rate was down four percent. 
These changes were somewhat less, 
however, than the 12 percent and 
nine percent improvements accom- 
plished by industry in general. 

The 1949 injury-frequency rate of 
14.08 for the leather industry ranked 
29th among the corresponding rates 
of 40 major industries. The severity 
rate of .46 ranked tenth. Despite de- 
creases in both rates, they ranked 
higher than the previous year’s 27th 
and 7th places, respectively, due to 
greater improvements in the rates of 
some other industries. 

In large plants, injuries occurred 
more frequently in 1949 than they 
did in the previous year; and, on the 
average, the injuries were more seri- 
ous. In small plants, injuries oc- 
curred less frequently, but those 
which did occur were more serious, 
too, on the average, than those which 
occurred a year earlier. Only the 
plants of middle size reported de- 
creases in both injury rates. 


Shoe Factory Rate Up 


Among companies manufacturing 
leather footwear, injuries occurred 
at a rate seven percent higher in 1949 
than in 1948. And, in general, in- 
juries which occurred were more 
serious than those which occurred in 
the previous year, as indicated by the 
higher 18 percent increase in severity 
rate. 
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By John N. Russo 
Safety Director, Allied Kid Company 


Companies tanning and manufac- 
turing leather reported an average 
decrease of 12 percent in frequency 
rate and 15 percent in severity rate, 
and these changes more than offset 
the higher rates for footwear manu- 
facturing to give the entire industry 
lower rates in 1949, 

These percentage figures were com- 
piled by the National Safety Council 
and recently released by them in a 
pamphlet entitled “Accident Rates 
for 1949,” 

Despite the fact that there was not 
as great a percentage improvement 
in the tanning industry’s accident 
rates as we might hope to get com- 
pared to “All Industries—neverthe- 
less there has been an improvement. 
This indicates progress. But the year 
1950 should show greater improve- 
ment. 


Tannery Safety Contest 


For the first time within the Na- 
tional Safety Council a contest has 
been set up for the tanning industry 
to be sponsored during 1950. When 
the report of Accident Rates is pub- 
lished in 1951 we are looking for- 
ward to a marked improvement in 
our industry. This should be brought 
about because of the wider partici- 
pation in this national contest. And 
secondly, because of a crying need 
on the part of employers and em- 
ployes for a greater emphasis on 
safety. More of us are constantly 
becoming aware of the human factor 
which is generally lost in the shuffle 
in our anxiety of meeting production 
schedules and quality standards, 
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When the National Safety Council 
releases a frequency rate based on 
this contest some people will be quot- 
ing this figure. The rate would be 
entirely wrong as far as the industry 
is concerned. Some people might 
get wrong ideas. There are compara- 
tively few companies in the tanning 
industry that have a half-way decent 
frequency rate. These few companies 
are the ones participating in this con- 
test, while the tanneries that could 
really get some benefit by using a 
contest to stimulate a safety program 
are not entered. We would like to 
see these tanneries that have a poor 
accident frequency rate and a poor 
safety program in general get into a 
contest of this kind so that it would 
encourage them to carry on accident 
prevention work and thus prevent 
accidents on an industry-wide basis. 

It is the companies who are really 
doing a job at safety education and 
accident prevention that keep the in- 
surance rates down for the Tanneries 
who do not have an accident preven- 
tion program, and conversely, I 
might say, that if all of us worked 
at it, the Workmen’s Compensation 
rate might be lowered. 


New Program 

During this year the Tanners 
Council has approved the publica- 
tion of a safety manual as it applies 
to our industry. Most of the con- 
tributors to this manual are mem- 
bers of the Safety Committee of the 
Tanners Council, who have worked 
diligently for the past two years in 
the preparation of such a publica- 

(Concluded on Page 46) 
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BU UA 
HADLEY’ 


TANNERY FINISHES SUPREME 


Produced under close laboratory control and of correct formulas for 
every type of leather, HABU-COAT Tannery Finishes afford superior, 
uniform results. They're custom made to your exact requirements . 

for quality control. 





Y SHOE 


All Leather Finishes by HADLEY’S are compounded to give that better 
Y GARMENT 


feel, flexibility, and tightness to your leathers. This means you may 
standarize on HADLEY Finishes for a high standard of results. 








- ¥ clove 


PIGMENT FINISHES + ANILINE FINISHES + TOP COATS ~- BINDERS (f LUGGAGE 





SEE YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE US DIRECT Y UPHOLSTERY 


514 CALVARY AVENUE . . ° $F. LOUIS 15, 
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SHOE FAcTORY OPERATION For Prorit 


Definite steps should be taken to reduce risks, improve profits 


T seems that many of us at some 
time or other completely ignore 

the only reason for our being in 

business—operation for profit. 

The same set of economic factors, 
laws and rules which apply to all 
industry applies equally to the shoe 
industry. At the moment we are 
faced with increasing turbulence in 
the hide and leather markets—labor 
is restless, the retailer is apathetic 
and the consumer is confused. This 
is not peculiar to the shoe industry. 
It is taking place in every line of 
industrial endeavor. 

We in the shoe industry have had 
a complex for so many years that 
we believe nothing will sell shoes but 
price. Low prices did not sell shoes 
during the depression. High prices 
have not retarded sales from 1946 
to the present. 

Each time we analyze our price 
structure. we find that it is influenced 
by such factors as payroll, raw ma- 
terials, overhead, taxes, profits and 
waste. 

Waste is the bugaboo of the shoe 
industry, the penalty we all pay for 
lack of a sound policy, lack of con- 
fidence and lack of an aggressive 
sales promotion program. 

In every survey we have ever seen 
the consumer indicates that comfort, 
style and quality are the three most 
important factors which influence his 
or her choice—the consideration of 
price is secondary. If we are to 
please the consumer, therefore, we 
must start with our product. 

The shoe industry lags far behind 
most industries because of the num- 
ber of manual operations in each 
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By Herbert Lape, Jr. 
President 
Julian & Kokenge Co. 





Herbert Lape, Jr. 


pair of shoes. So long as this situ- 
ation ‘exists there will be consider- 
able waste in time, effort and mate- 
rial. In order to compensate for this, 
many factories believe that low labor 
rates insure low labor costs. This is 
not necessarily true. World War II 
proved that low labor rates not only 
contributed to the loss of many shoe- 
workers to other industries, but the 
people we were able to hire at the 
going rates were grossly inefficient. 
Higher rates do not insure efficiency 
but they at least attract higher type 
workers who can be trained more 
easily. Because of our price com- 
plex, we suffered during World War 
Il—our labor scale was far below 
other industries. Today this is not 
the case to the same degree, however. 
To recapture this increased cost we 
must be certain that we have done 
everything we can to increase labor’s 
efficiency. 
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A program should be devised 
which will include the following: 


1. Employe Indoctrination 

Introduction of employe into or- 
ganization by personnel department 
with thorough explanation of com- 
pany policy and all social benefits. 


2. Employe Training 

Prompt instruction by foreman 
and constructive aid in helping the 
new worker perform the operation 
most efficiently. 

3. Product Standardization 

Practice makes perfect. When we 
try to make every type of shoe that 
we can think of, we naturally spread 
ourselves so thin that the operator 
cannot possibly perform at his great- 
est efficiency. Just about the time 
the operator becomes accustomed to 
a particular type of work, along 
come several lots of shoes which are 
entirely different. Production drops. 
So do the earnings of the worker. 
Production control is one answer to 
this situation, but it must begin with 
the salesmen. This is the responsi- 
bility of top management. Good 
salesmen sell what the factory can 
make profitably. Poor salesmen sell 
what the retailer talks them into. In 
other words, the production end of 
the business is now in the hands of 
the salesmen. They may be fine 
fellows, but shoe manufacturing is 
hardly their responsibility nor their 
greatest skill. 

Salesmen should be _ thoroughly 
familiar with production problems. 
A salesman cannot cooperate effec- 
tively unless he knows the reason 
why. The good salesman will im- 

(Concluded on Page 40) 
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for the ‘platinum of leathers” — 


genuine shell cordovan — the 
finest for Shoes, Men's Belts, 
Military Belts and Holsters. 
Huch shark print cordovan for 
the tips of Children’s shoes. 


Ti Huch Leather Co. 


1525 W. HOMER STREET ® CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


KAYE & BARNES, INC., 93 SOUTH ST., BOSTON ° FRED SCHENKENBERG, DALLAS, TEXAS 
A. J. & J. R. COOK, INC., LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO ® HARRY BLOCH, HAVANA, CUBA 
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NOPCO'S 


NEW 


Testing and Research 


LABORATORIES 


«e.fo help you achieve 
just the 
leathers you want! 


Nopco has devoted years to 
developing high quality tanning 
specialties that result in superior 
leathers, and has specialized in 
solving fatliquoring problems. 


Today, Nopco fatliquors—for 
every type of leather—are setting 
new high standards in efficiency 
... enabling tanners throughout 
the country to obtain “just what 
they are looking for.” 


If you have a fatliquoring prob- 
lem, we invite you to consult 
with us. Our long experience, 
plus our modern facilities—which 
permit leather to be tested under 
conditions approximating those 
in the tannery—are at your service. 
Moreover, we stand ready at all 
times to supplement our labora- 
tory data with technical assistance 
rendered in your own plant—to 
make certain the leathers you 
produce have precisely the surface 
feel, temper, hand, break and 
Stretch you desire. 


Tanners’ samples, submitted for anal- 
ysis, are first carefully inspected and 
assessed with close regard to specific 


tannery procedures employed 


Modern equipment is used to obtain 


per cent take-up of oil 
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Leather specimens are fatliquored 
with different formulations in tum- 
bling jars that duplicate the action 


of tannery drums. 


Tumbling barrels permit close approx- 


imation to actual tannery processes. 
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Average primary market prices hit new all- 
time high in the last week of Nov., have been near this 
level since. Bureau of Labor Statistics reports all-commodities 
index reached record top at 171.7% of 1926 average, 9.1% 
above June 20, 1950, level, 1.2% above four weeks ago, 
and 13.3% above a year ago. All commodities other than 
farm products and foods advanced to new peak, 9.3% above 


pre-Korean levels. 


Hopes of hide and skin, leather and shoe 
industry for lower prices, possible brake on inflation, 
as both futures and spot market showed declines, were dashed 
by news of reverses in Korea. Market, which dropped ap- 
preciably as MacArthur predicted early end to war, firmed 
immediately as Chinese Communists staggered U.N. forces, 
has since more than made up for temporary decline. What 
happens next is anybody’s guess. 


Majority of shoe manufacturers feel Na- 
tional Production Authority “fumbled the ball” 
in meeting last week to establish priority ratings and equal 
distribution of defense orders for leather. Manufacturers 
point out hide and leather situation far from pressing, say 
there is plenty of leather around to take care of military 
and civilian needs short of all-out war. 


Shoe manufacturers far more concerned 
with shortage of rubber, metals and various chemi- 
cals which go into aluminum eyelets, steel washers, nails, 
rubber heels, etc. Government cutback on aluminum will 
seriously curtail supply of eyelets for which there is no 
satisfactory substitute. Same applies to washers although 
cut in rubber heel production will lessen demand here. 


NPA will do well to pay more attention to 
shoe supplies problem, make provisions for adequate 
supply to reach shoe manufacturers for civilian shoes. Ap- 
pointment this week of “task force” to study equal distribu- 
tion of defense orders among tanners will assure industry 
enough leather, but shoe manufacturers need many other 
items to make finished shoe. Why not a “task force” for 
shoe supplies to make sure aluminum, steel and other cut- 
backs don’t create new bottleneck in shoe industry? Other- 
wise, industry is apt to find itself with plenty of leather 
on hand but not enough other supplies to go around. 


Revealing analysis of U.S imports of hides 
and skins, leather, leather goods and shoes just pub- 
lished by U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Study compares 
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imports and values during 1939 and 1949, is entitled “Our 
100 Leading Imports in 1949.” 


Boot, shoe and other footwear imports 
ranked 21st in “second hundred imports of the 
U. S. in 1949,” Chamber report reveals. Total imports 
were 3,194,000 pairs of all types footwear valued at $5,- 
535,000. In 1939, imports totaled 7,163,000 pairs valued 
at $5,016,000—a rather startling change in cost picture. 


Leather “finished and semi-finished” ranked 
73rd among first 100 in value during 1949 with 
total of $13,553,000—a substantial drop from 38th in 1939 
although value of imports then was only $9,564,000. Hides 
and skins dropped from 11 in first 100 during 1939 to 21 
in 1949—U. S, paid $47,056,000 for 323,451,000 Ibs. hides 
and skins in 1939 against $72,587,000 for 169,508,000 Ibs. 
10 years later. 


Booklet can be had for $1 from U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Foreign Commerce Department, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., contains various other references to industry. 
For example, imports of leather handbags and luggage re- 
mained far down 200 list although values of these jumped 
from $635,000 in 1939 to $2,300,000 in 1949. Compara- 
tive price picture makes study worth the reading. 


First sign of new censorship by Govern- 
ment seen in President’s recent order to all Federal agencies 
to submit all proposals for publication of statistical infor- 
mation involving “questions of national security” to Bureau 
of the Budget for approval. Just how far this censorship 
will go is question but order is comprehensive enough to 
cover almost anything. Industry may find itself receiving 
far less statistical service from Government in days to come. 


One of more helpful market analyses for 
children’s shoe manufacturers is Census Bureau’s “Cur- 
rent Population Report P-20, No. 32, Dec. 4, 1950,” which 
breaks down various age groups in U. S. by sex, geography, 
farm and non-farm, race, etc. oe 


Report states U. S. now has 47,390,000 white 
children under. 21 against’ 6,541,000 ‘non-white. Further 
breakdown shows (in same age group) 23,863,000. white 
boys, 23,528,000 white girls, 3,327,000 non-white boys-and 
3,213,000 non-white girls. Altogether, 31,194,000 live in 
urban areas, 12,376,000 in rural non-farm areas, and another 
10,363,000 on farms. 
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SHOE SUPPLIES FACE 





METALS CUTBACKS 
HIT VARIOUS SUPPLIES 


Eyelets, Steel Washers, 
Others Affected 


U. S. shoe manufacturers, although 
assured of an adequate supply of 
leather for the months ahead, may 
still be forced to lower the quality 
of shoes for civilian consumption if 
recent Government cutbacks of met- 
als and other strategic materials 
continue. 

A spot survey conducted by L&S 
this week among various shoe sup- 
plies manufacturers revealed that re- 
cent industry protests against Gov- 
ernment curbs on steel and alumi- 
num have been of little avail. If the 
curbs are continued, the shoe indus- 
try again faces the problem of find- 
ing substitutes for many of its essen- 
tial supplies. 

Leading manufacturers of steel 
washers for rubber heels, for ex- 
ample, have curtailed operations 
sharply because of the steel cutback. 
Included are W. E. Bassett Co. of 
Derby, Conn., and D. R. Campbell 
Machine Co. of Boston. As a conse- 
quence, rubber heel manufacturers 
such as The Reynolds Co. and Holtite 
Manufacturing Co. report increasing 
layoffs and a definite production 
slowdown. 

Makers of aluminum eyelets say 
the new aluminum curbs will limit 
production of these eyelets in 1951 
to a little more than half of the shoe 
industry’s needs. United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., a leading eyelets pro- 
ducer, has already protested this situ- 
ation to the National Production 
Authority and other manufacturers 
are following suit. 

Manufacturers of nails, tacks and 
staples as well as steel shanks are 
expected to feel the effects material 
shortages. early. next year. Even 
more important will be the effects 
on shoe machinery and equipment, 
particularly in replacement parts, as 
steel and other -metals -become criti- 
cally ‘short. 

Substitutes Again 

As in the last war, shoe manufac- 
turers will again be foreed to turn to 
substitutes to fill their requirements. 
Although the rubber and latex situ- 
ation appears to be easing, either 
satisfactory substitutes for heel wash- 
ers must be found or other types of 
heels used. In the same manner, sub- 
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stitutes for aluminum eyelets and 
steel shanks must be developed. 

Use of plastic eyelets, washers and 
shanks is expected to increase as the 
metals shortage grows. However, 
lack of nails, tacks and staples may 
force some shoe manufacturers to 
turn to other types of shoemaking 
processes such as cemented and 
served types. 

As W. W. Stephenson put it in a 
talk given this week at the Factory 
Management Conference in New 
York, shoe manufacturers for the 
time being will “have less trouble 


obtaining leather” than securing 


other essential items. 


Machine Maintenance 

In coming months, manufacturers 
will do well to give special attention 
to their plant and machine mainte- 
nance methods. Both new shoe ma- 
chinery and replacement parts for 
old machines will undoubtedly grow 
scarce. Strict maintenance of all 
machines will be needed to keep 
them functioning in good order for 
long periods. 

Dealers in second hand shoe ma- 
chinery may soon find their ma- 
chines in strong demand. As ma- 
chines break down or delivery of 
replacement parts is delayed, manu- 
facturers will turn to used machinery 
to keep production lines active. 

It is probable as Washington girds 
for the defense effort that the Gov- 
ernment will be able to channel more 
essential materials into the shoe in- 
dustry. Until then, however, shoe 
manufacturers will have to solve 
their materials problems by their 
own ingenuity. 


Boston Shoe Club To Hold 
Xmas Party 
The Boston Boot and Shoe Club has 


announced it will hold its Christmas 
Party on Wednesday, Dec. 20, at the 


~ Hotel Statler, Boston. 


Jack Sandler, Club president, re- 


ports fhat an all-entertainment pro- 
gram will feature the meeting.. 
-Sammy. Eisen, popular orchestra 
leader, will direct the entertainment.: 


Another feature will be the singing 
of ‘Christmas carols by the Club’s 
own Glee Club, The Meistersingers, 
under the direction of Joseph W. 
Holmes, president of United Last Co. 
George E. Hamel of L. H. Hamel 
Leather ‘Co., Haverhill, is chairman 
of the entertainment committee for 
this meeting. 
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GOVERNMENT NAMES 
TANNERS' TASK FORCE 


NPA Team To Plan Defense 
Order Ceilings 





This week the National Production 
Authority appointed a seven-man 
task force to help set in motion its 
program calling for equal distribu- 
tion of defense orders among the na- 
tion’s tanners. NPA had ordered the 
group formed at a special meeting 
held Nov. 29 in Washington. 

The new “task force” will recom- 
mend the maximum amount of mili- 
tary orders which each tanner must 
accept depending upon the type of 
leather produced. NPA will then 
pass along a finished recommenda- 
tion to the National Security Re- 
sources Board for approval (L&S 
Dec. 2). 

Named to the committee were: 
‘Burch Velsor, vice president of U. S. 
Leather Co.; Harold Goodspeed, 
president of A. C. Lawrence Co.; 
Fred Becker, president of Ohio 
Leather Co.; Harold Connett, presi- 
dent of Surpass Leather Co.; Harold 
N. Goodspeed, president of A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Co.; Dixon Stauf- 
fer, International Shoe Co.; and 
Fred Arnold, Jones & Naudin. 

The group will meet in. Washing- 
ton on Dec. 14 with Julius Schnitzer, 
chief of the NPA textile and leather 
division. ; 


RETAIL SALES UP 1% 
Shoe sales in the nation’s inde- 
pendent retail shoe stores during 
Oct. eased off some 15 percent below 
Sept. and fell one percent below sales 
of Oct., 1949, the Census Bureau re- 


ports. 

Sales for the first 10 months of the 
year, however, were one percent 
greater than in the comparable 1949 
period. 

Even as these figures were released 
this week, Department of Commerce 
economists said they detected an up- 
swing ‘in shoe sales over the country, 
Possibly due to the approaching holi- 
day season and partly to a new wave 
of scare buying. 

Some individual cities reported as 
follows for Oct. sales: Boston, down 
seven percent; St. Louis, down 22 
percent; Chicago, down 15 per cent; 
Detroit,: down nine percent; Balti- 
more, down nine percent; Washing- 
ton, D. C., down 28 percent; Minne- 
apolis, down eight percent; Milwau- 
kee, down 27 percent; and Dallas, 
down 16 percent. 
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NEW YORK FOREMEN 
NAME SERINO HEAD 


New Officers Elected For 
Coming Year 


Anthony Serino has been elected 
president of the New York Shoe 
Superintendents’ and Foremen’s As- 
sociation for 1951. He succeeds Lou 
Hyman who automatically becomes 
a trustee. 


Other officers elected at the Dec. 1 
election meeting included: Moe 
Rosner, Ist vice president; Charles 
Dinolfo, 2nd vice president; Jules 
Schneider, 3rd vice president; Dave 
Levinson, financial secretary; Joe 
Goldsmith, treasurer; Joe Welsh, re- 
cording secretary; and Matty 
Schwerens, sergeant-at-arms. 

Named to the board of directors 
of the New York and Brooklyn group 
were Larry Engel, I. William Levy, 
Charles Miska, and Irving Bederson. 


All newly-elected officers will be 
officially installed at the Associa- 
tion’s annual banquet to be held 
Jan. 20, 1951 at the Hotel Granada 
in Brooklyn. : 

More than 100 members were 
present at the elections which were 
recorded by secret ballot. President 
Serino, Dinolfo, Levinson, Welsh and 
Goldsmith had been nominated with- 
out opposition. 


Serino has been a member of the 
organization for the past six years. 
Last year he served as lst vice presi- 
dent and as a member of the board 
of directors. He is head of Bambi 
Footwear, Brooklyn shoe manufac- 
turing firm. 


Wood Heel Group Plans 
New Projects 


The Wood Heel Manufacturers’ 
Association Inc. has launched plans 
for a long range program designed 
to protect U. S. shoe manufacturers 
against production bottlenecks caused 
by a wood heel shortage. 


At a meeting of wood heel manu- 
facturers held last week in New York 
City, the group emphasized the need 
for manufacturers to insure the shoe 
industry against production delays 
and- stoppages. 

Speaking before some 32 repre- 
sentatives of 26 wood heel producers, 
Lucius F. Foster, associate director 
of the Association, said, “To this end, 
the industry must have a strong voice 
in Washington if it is to obtain its 
share of the scarce materials (hard 
maple, celluloid, cement, toplifts, 
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Pictured above are the 13 newly-elected officers of the New York Shoe 
Superintendents’ and Foremen’s Association who will serve for 1951. Election 
was held Dec. 1 at the Association’s Clubhouse in Brooklyn. Left to right, back 
row: Irving Bederson, director; Matty Schwerens, sergeant-at-arms; Lou 
Hyman, ex-president and new trustee; Joseph Welsh, recording secretary; 
Dave Levinson, financial secretary. Center row: Larry Engel, director; Charles 
Miska, director; Joseph Goldsmith, treasurer; I. William Levy, director. Front 
row: Charles Dinolfo, 2nd vice president; Moe Rosner, Ist vice president; 
Anthony Serino, president; and Jules Schneider, 3rd vice president. 





nails, etc.) that go into the produc- 
tion of wood heels.” 

Foster emphasized that “unless 
every wood heel producer gets be- 
hind the Association wholeheartedly, 
he will not only let his customers 
down but he will reduce the voice 
of the Association to a whisper.” 

The Association director reported 
that eight of 13 non-members present 
joined the group at the close of the 
meeting. “This brings the member- 
ship ... to a total of 33 manufactur- 
ers, with plants scattered from Maine 
to Missouri,” he added, estimating 
that the Association now represents 
more than 75 percent of the industry 
by volume. 

Among future activities discussed 
were the collection and dissemination 
of production figures, surveys of cur- 
rent wage rates, research on compo- 
sition heels, bulletin services and 
publicity. Projects under considera- 
tion are cost accounting and operat- 
ing ratios, a group health insurance 
plan, solution of the “dead line” 
problem, credit losses, and an illus- 
trated booklet called “The Story of 
Wood Heels.” 
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HIDE ASSOCIATION 
SEES CONTROLS DISTANT 


Finds Industry Ready For 
Emergency 


The National Hide Association has 
come out flatly against Government 
controls on hides and skins, accord- 
ing to policy statements by A. B. 
Reed, president, and Merle A. Delph, 
chairman of the Association’s Wash- 
ington Planning Committee. 

In addition, the group sees no like- 
lihood of controls “for some little 
time to come, if at all” unless the 
U. S. becomes involved in an all-out 
war. 

The Association’s Bulletin this 
week hit at “scare” reports from 
Washington to the effect that hides 
would soon be placed under manda- 
tory controls. “In our opinion . . 
we are no closer to controls on hides 
than we were a month ago,” the 
NHA stated. 

“Frankly, we doubt if there will be 
too much change a month from now,” 
the Association states. “In the eyes of 
the Government, the industry is keep- 
ing up production schedules and sup- 
plies appear to be sufficient to meet 
both defense and civilian needs.” 
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FACTORY MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 
DRAWS 400 INDUSTRY DELEGATES 


3-Day Meeting Proves Huge Success For Technical 
Shoe Men And Exhibitors 


Some 400 upper level shoe factory 
executives attended the three-day 
Factory Management Conference, 
December 4-6, in New York. This 
was double the attendance of the 
first Conference held in Cincinnati 
last May. As one official stated, “If 
the interest shown at this conference 
is an indicator of the future, we may 
expect these semi-annual factory con- 
ferences to become one of the most 
important regular meetings in the 
industry.” 

Actual attendance at the Con- 
ference forums, sponsored by the 
‘National Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation, consistently ran to 90 per- 
cent or higher in the morning and 
afternoon sessions—perhaps a new 
record level of sustained interest at 
industry meetings. Technological 
problems common to shoe factory 
operation comprised the pivot of all 
the forums. Questions and problems 


were presented from the floor, and 
debated and answered from the 
floor. The end result was a sharp 
clarification of these problems, thus 
serving to ease some of the tasks of 
the plant manager. 

W. W. Stephenson, ‘executive 
vice-president of NSMA, stated at 
the opening session that “shoe manu- 
facturers want to learn how to do 
their innumerable jobs better, and 
that they are just as ready to give 
help as they are to receive it.” The 
Conference, he said, was the “cul- 
mination of the long-felt need for a 
person-to-person exchange of help on 
production and management prob- 
lems. .. . The greatest need of our 
industry is for technological progress, 
and we confidently expect this and 
future Conferences of this kind to 
contribute greatly to improved 
methods and processes of shoe manu- 
facturing.” 








NEW CHILDREN’S SOLING MATERIAL 














Featuring a surface of clear, sharp alphabet blocks and specially designed for 
children’s shoes, this new soling material called “Tumble-Block” has been 
introduced by United States Rubber Co. The alphabet blocks are die-stamped 
on So-Lite, producing a three-dimensional effect. The new soling is sold direct 
to shoe manufacturers in sheets 36” by 36” and in gauges of five, six, seven 
and eight irons. It is immediately available in red, oak and neutral colors 


and can be made in many other colors. 
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Except for a handful of foremen 
(perhaps fewer than a half dozen), 
the great bulk of attendants were 
upper-level management executives— 
factory superintendents, plant man- 
agers, purchasing agents, quality and 
cost control men, engineers, labora- 
tory technicians, personnel directors, 
etc. Many firms sent several factory 
representatives. Problems discussed 
consisted of just about every phase 
of operation a shoe factory—ma- 
chinery and equipment, materials 
and supplies, processing, construction 
techniques, cost accounting, person- 
nel handling, quality and inventory 
control, etc. 


Shoe Men Preside 

Prominent shoe men served as 
“group leaders,” presiding over the 
forums and discussions. These con- 
sisted of: George’ M. Abbott, in 
charge of labor costs at International 
Shoe Co.; Raymond D. Abrahamson, 
auditor of Knapp Bros. Shoe Mfg. 
Corp.; Jack R. Braden, director of 
sales planning, General Shoe Corp.; 
A. W. Cadwell, in charge of produc- 
tion and purchasing, Freeman Shoe 
Corp.; C. M. Clay, general superin- 
tendent of all plants of the United 
States Shoe Corp.; Albert M. Cleven, 
controller, J. P. Smith Shoe Co.; 
Peter S. Freedman, assistant factory 
superintendent, A. Freedman & Sons, 
Inc.; D. D. Hammond, Jr., director 
of industrial relations, Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 

Edward R. Livernash, director of 
economic and labor research, J. F. 
McElwain Co.; Ellwyn A. Mitchell, 
accounting consultant to the National 
Shoe Mfrs. Assn.; A. C. Mudge, vice- 
president, Hanover Shoe Co., Inc.; 
Charles Slosberg, general manager, 
Green Shoe Mfg. Co.; Walter T. 
Spicer, executive secretary of the 
Associated Shoe Industries of South- 
eastern Mass.; Nathan Stix, vice- 
president of the United States Shoe 
Corp.; Harold O. Toor, president of 
H. Jacob & Sons, Inc., and H. O. 
Toor Shoe Co.; Fred J. Weber, presi- 
dent of Weber Shoe Co.; E. G. White, 
division superintendent, women’s 
division, General Shoe Corp.; and 
H. F. Willhite, industrial relations 
counsel, Brown Shoe Co. 

A special talk was given by Gordon 
B. Carson, manager of engineering 
at Selby Shoe Co., on “Potentials of 
Engineering in Shoe Manufacturing.” 
His talk, illustrated by screen slides, 
showed many new and practical ap- 
plications of engineering techniques 
to shoe factory operation. 


(Concluded on Page 34) 
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U. S. TO HIKE OUTPUT 
OF SYNTHETIC LATEX 


Government May Take Over 
Rubber Buying 


The U. S. will increase Production 
of synthetic latex from 30,000 long 
tons this year to 50,000 tons in 1951, 
according to the National Produc- 
tion Authority which has approved 
a recommendation for the increase 
by the Rubber Industry Advisory 
Committee. 

Plans to step up the nation’s na- 
tural and synthetic rubber supply for 
both military and civilian users were 
discussed at a week-end meeting in 
Washington. The Government is re- 
ported considering a plan to take 
over all rubber buying such as it did 
in the last war. 

Under the plan which must be 
approved by the National Security 
Resources Board, the General Serv- 
ices Administration would do all 
buying on natural rubber on the 
world market. This rubber in turn 
would then be sold to private indus- 
iry. 

One of the aims of the plan is to 
remove private industry from the 
rubber market, help keep down in- 
flated prices resulting from heavy 


competition. The Government already 
owns and operates the nation’s entire 
synthetic rubber industry. 

The NPA also limited its recent 
order cutting natural rubber con- 
sumption by 30 percent of Nov. 1950 
permitted usage to Jan. and Feb. of 
1951. Originally this order was ap- 
plied to the first quarter 1951. A 
new order will be issued for March. 

Effect of the NPA order is to keep 
total consumption of both natural 
and synthetic rubber by industry at 
90,000 tons for both military and 
civilian purposes. 

Late this week, the Government an- 
nounced it is boosting synthetic rub- 
ber prices by 12 to 33 percent, an in- 
crease of 214 to six cents per pound, 
eective Dec. 7. The former pegged 
price was 1814 cents per pound. 
Officials blamed the price hike on 
rising production costs. 


CORRECTION 

The item which appeared on page 
17 of our Nov. 11 issue reporting 
that NEOLITE had entered the lug- 
gage field erred in stating that NEO- 
LITE luggage will be distributed by 
Barash Coated Goods, Inc., of New 
York City. The Barash firm finishes 
NEOLITE to simulate genuine leather 
and then distributes the material to 
various luggage and leather goods 
manufacturers. 


RFC CALLS PINE GROVE 
TANNERY PRICE HIGH 


The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has rejected an application 
for a loan to reopen the Pine Grove 
tannery in Pennsylvania. The appli- 
cation, submitted last week by six 
Pine Grove citizens, was turned down 
on the grounds that the sale of the 
property to the Garden State Tan- 
ning Co. at the price asked would 
yield too much, profit to the present 
owner, Abe Kramer. 


The price asked was $185,000, 
which the RFC said was far in ex- 
cess of what it was worth in relation 
to the original cost of the property. 
Mr. Kramer originally paid $35,000 
for the tannery. The attorney for the 
Pine Grove group said that the pros- 
pects of reopening the tannery, as 
things now stand, are poor. 


® Harry Kimball, President of the 
Allied Marker Co. and The Kay 
Machine Co., both of Haverhill, an- 
nounces the appointment of Lee 
Vachon as Sales Manager for both 
companies. Vachon, who has been 
with Boston Machine Works for the 
past 15 years, will make his head- 
quarters at the Haverhill plant of 
Allied Marker Co. 





MORE MAN-DOLLARS ON THE JOB 


{ CROMPTON |} 
3 RICHMOND | 3 


3 COMPANY 


FACTORS 





advantages of production’s controlled economies. 


More man-dollars for less man-hours of unit cost... that’s what 
sound financing means to many a business served by Crompton 
Factoring. 


It takes capital to keep the productive machine rolling at peak 
efficiency...that maintains quality standards...and reaps the 


Crompton Factoring Service makes advances against accounts receivable. You 
get cash for manufacturing commitments and orderly operation. No costly . 
lay-offs with business on the books. No compromise of delivery schedules that 


penalize customers. 


Crompton simplifies a lot of related problems by doing the credit job, too. 
We take the risks. You streamline the overhead... and get. more top manpower 


on the big job of making and selling goods at a profit. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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MILITARY BIDS AND AWARDS 





Mukluk Boots 


December 11, 1950 — QM-30- 
280-51-881—7,000 pairs Boots, Muk- 
luk, EX-50-7, felt insoles; 500 large, 
3,900 medium, 2,600 small. For de- 
livery Marine Corps Warehouse, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., by February 28, 1951, 
or sooner. Acceleration requested. 
Do not bid by sizes. DO Rating. 
Opening, New York, 1:30 P.M. 


Women’s Field Shoes 
December 14, 1950—QM-30- 
280-51-927 covering 2,220 pairs 
women’s field shoes with composition 
sole. Bids opened at 2:00 p.m. in 
New York with delivery completed 
by Dec., 1950. 


Women’s Field Shoes 

December 14, 1950 — QM-30- 
280-51-927 covering 2220 pairs wom- 
en’s field shoes with composition 
soles. Stock No.’s 72-S-110-320 
through 72-S-11-545, ASP No. 809- 
059. Delivery to Philadelphia QM 
Depot by Dec. 30. Opening in New 
York at 2:00 p.m. Preference given 
to bidder with fastest delivery sched- 
ule. 


Rubber Overshoes 


December 15 1950—Navy In- 
vitation No. 7751, covering 123,530 
pairs enlisted men’s rubber over- 
shoes. Bids opened at 10:00 a.m. in 
New York with delivery scheduled 
at 20 percent 30 days after rate of 
contract, 35 percent within 60 days, 
and 45 percent within 90 days. 


Leather Glove Shells 


December 15, 1950 — QM-11- 
009-51-1313 covering 215,100 pairs 
leather glove-shells, M-1949 in ac- 
cordance with Specification MIL-G- 
822A, men’s and women’s, sizes 3-5. 
Opening in Chicago at 10:00 a.m. 
with delivery completed by April 30, 
1951, to Bandini, Maywood, Cal., 
and Shelby, O. 


Suede Dress Gloves 


December 19, 1950—Navy In- 
vitation No..7763 covering 12,582 
pairs of suede dress gloves, one-clasp, 
regulars. Opening in New York with 
delivery 45-105 days after date of 
contract. 





MADE AT OUR MERCERSBURG TANNERY DIVISION 


SOLID AND FIRM TANNAGE, BUT MELLOW © 
ENOUGH TO CHANNEL WELL. 


UNIFORM NATURAL LIGHT COLOR. 
CLOSELY SANDED FLESH SIDE. 


CONSISTENTLY WELL-TRIMMED AND UNI- 4 
FORM WEIGHT. 


msMEETING ALL CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL ? 
REQUIREMENTS TO MAKE A COMFORT- : 
‘ABLE AND LONG-LASTING SHOE. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Nn Ok 


GAHNA LEATHERS 
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OPEN INSOLE BIDS 


Twelve insole manufacturers bid 
for 752,080 pairs of felt x-large in- 
soles for the Army and Marine Corps 
this week under invitations QM-30- 
280-51-896 and 897. 

Invitation No. 896 called for 577.- 
080 pairs for the Army: 

Northeast Footwear Corp., Brushton, 
N. Y.; entire quantity at .7075; 10 days 
acceptance, net. 

Burlington Mills, Burlington, Wisc.; 
entire quantity at .554. Non-spec. bid; 
30 days acceptance, 12 of 1% in 20 days. 

Franklin Brothers, Brockton, Mass.; 
entire quantity at .7205; 20 days accept- 
ance, 4 of 1% in 20 days. 

Standard Insole Co., Morris Plains, 
N. J.3; entire quantity at $2.30; 60 days 
acceptance, 2% in 30 days. 

Winston Shoe Co., Salem, Mass.; entire 
quantity at $1.02; ten days acceptance, 
1/3 of 1% in ten days. 

Viner Brothers, Bangor, Maine; total 
quantity at $1.02; three days acceptance, 
net. 

C. A. Grosvenor Shoe Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; entire quantity at .6825; 60 days 
acceptance, net. 

Berman Leather Co., Boston, Mass.; 
120,000 pairs at .76 through .80; ten 
days acceptance, 1% in ten days, % of 
1% in 20 days. 

Frederick-Speier & Co., Norwalk, 
Conn.; entire quantity at .8085; ten days 
acceptance, net. 

Silverite Gutterman Co., Boston, Mass.; 
150,000 pairs at .736; five days accept- 
ance, net. 

A. R. Hyde & Son, Cambridge, Mass.; 
162,000 pairs at .68, and 135,000 pairs 
at .732; ten days acceptance, net, 

Banner Slipper Co., N. Y. C.; 250,000 
pairs at .94 and 327,080 pairs at $1.08; 
60 days acceptance; 2% in ten days, 1% 
in 20 days. 


% % * 


Invitation No. 897—175,000 pairs 
for the Marine Corps: 

Burlington Mills, Burlington, Wisc.; 
la—.556; Ib—.569; Ic—.595; Non- 
spec. bid. 30 days acceptance, 1 of 1% 
in 20 days. 

Franklin Brothers, Brockton, Mass.; 
la—.7125; 1b—.7175; 1c—.7305; 20 
days acceptance, 1% of 1% in 20 days. 

Standard Insole Co., Morris Plains, 
N. J.; la— lb— and lc—$1.95; 60 
days acceptance; 2% in 30 days. 

Northeast Footwear Corp., Brushton, 
N. Y.; la, 1b, and 1c at .7075; ten days 
acceptance, net. 

Silverite Gutterman Co., Boston, Mass.; 
bid on item la only at .755; five days 
acceptance, net. 


OPEN BOOT BIDS 


There were three bidders as the 
Navy opened Invitation No. 7770, 
calling for 1,000 ea. neoprene boots 
and one mold. Bidders and quanti- 
ties follow: 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; item 
1l—entire quantity at $10.25; item 2— 
at $950.00; 20 days acceptance, net. 

Darcoid Co., N. Y. C.; item 1—entire 
quantity at $5.42; item 2—at $742.50; 
15 days acceptance, net. 

La Favorite Rubber Mfg. Co., Haw- 
thorne, N. J.; item 1—total quantity at 
$5.25; item 2—at $750.00; 30 days ac- 
ceptance, 2% in ten days. 
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ARMY TO SPEED 
BID INVITATIONS 


The nation’s armed forces have 
announced a new program to expe- 
dite mailing of the rapidly increas- 
ing number of bid invitations for 
footwear and other supplies. 


Purchasing officers of the various 
branches of the New York Quarter- 
master Procurement Agency, includ- 
ing the Clothing and Equipage 
Branch which buys footwear and 
other clothing, are now available for 
interviews and telephone calls with 
manufacturers, dealers and others 
from 1:30 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. each 
day from Monday through Friday. 

“Quartermaster buyers will utilize 
their mornings for the prompt is- 
suance of bid invitations, making up 
of awards, etc., according to Briga- 
dier General Howard L. Peckham, 
Commanding General of the New 
York office. 


ARMY AWARDS SHOEPACS 


The New York Quartermaster 
Procurement office has announced 
awards to seven firms on Negotiated 
Bid No. N-22 calling for 604,332 
pairs of meer Contracts were 
negotiated under a special provision 
which gives the Government right to 
deal with manufacturers directly 
under certain emergency conditions. 


Awards were as follows: 

United States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn., 162,000 pairs at $10.99-$11.21. 

The Rubber Corp. of California, Garden 
Grove, Cal., 120,000 pairs at $10.56- 
$10.76. 

Bristol Mfg. Corp., Bristol, R. I., 25,682 
pairs at $11.21. 

Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind., 55,000 pairs at $11.15. 

Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., 
167,000 pairs at $11.01. 

Converse Rubber Corp., Malden, Mass., 
11,000 pairs at $10.91. 

Goodyear Rubber Co., Middletown, 
Conn., 63,650 pairs at $10.397. 


AWARD LEATHER ITEMS 


The New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Agency has announced 
awards on Bid Invitation QM-30-280- 
51-452, calling for six leather items. 

Donnell & Mudge, Inc., Salem, 
Mass., was awarded items la, 2a, 3, 
and 4—leather sheep skins, El Mo- 
rocco, black and brown, and green 
and red. 

M. Pollett & Sons, Inc., N. Y. C., 
was awarded items lb and 2b, 
leather sheepskin, El Morocco, black 
and brown; at $32.7. 

Brindis Tanning Co., Haverhill, 
Mass., was awarded items 5 and 6— 
lining skivers, black and brown; at 


$.1625. 
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Quebracho Bid Awarded 
American Dyewood 
The Navy has announced it is 
awarding Invitation No. 7553 cover- 
ing 15,000 lbs. of Quebracho tanning 
to American Dyewood Co., New 
York City. The firm was one of eight 
chemical manufacturers bidding on 
the invitation. E. F. Drew & Co., 
New York City, turned in low bid 
but the bid was a qualified one. 


New England Tanners Will 
Meet January 12 

The newly-formed New England 
Tanners Club has been scheduled for 
Friday evening, Jan. 12, at the Hotel 
Hawthorne, Salem, Mass., according 
to Richard Drew, secretary-treasurer. 

Drew reports numerous inquiries 
regarding membership requirements 
have been received from both tan- 
ners and members of the allied trades. 
By-laws of the Club state active mem- 
berships are available to “any com- 
pany located in the New England 
States which performs any operation 
in the production of leather, or any 
non-profit research organization en- 
gaged in research pertaining to 
leather manufacture . . .” 

Eligible for associate memberships 
are “companies of the Allied Trades 
. . . upon the approval of their ap- 
plication by a majority of the of- 
ficers of the Club. Their representa- 
tives shall not have the privilege of 
voting or holding office.” 

Applications for active or associate 
memberships may be sent to the New 
England Tanners Club, Box 371, Pea- 
body, Mass. 


SOLID 
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Takes Government Post 














Harold Connett, president of Sur- 
pass Leather Co., Philadelphia, who 
has been appointed a consultant to 
the Textile and Leather Branch of 
the National Production Authority. 
Connett, a past president of the Tan- 
ners’ Council, has had a wide range 
of experience in international leather 
and shoe problems as well as Govern- 
ment functions. During World War 
II, he served as director of the 
Leather and Shoe Division of the War 
Production Board. 
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het Stronger, Cleaner Leathers 


with these HOOKER Sharpeners 





Hooker Sharpeners give you precise control of the alkalinity and 
sulfidity of unhairing solutions. This means better yields of uni- 
form high quality leather, plus savings on beamshop operations. 


SODIUM SULFIDE—Na2S 
Lo SS eerie 78.1 


Light buff colored solid in flake form. 
Rapidly soluble in water; slightly 
soluble in alcohol; insoluble in ether. 
Also available in solid form. 


ANALYSIS 


ON a ee a ee 60 to 62% 
oe eee 1.5% Max. 
Other Na Salts....... 2.0% Max. 


ce 8 ppm Max. 
Cu, Ni, Cr, Mn, Pb... 1 ppm Max. 
Water of crystallization 35% Min. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Steel drums... . 90 and 350 lbs. net 


SODIUM SULFHYDRATE—NaSH 
(sodium hydrosulfide) 


Light lemon colored solid in flake 
form. Completely and rapidly solu- 
ble in water, alcohol and ether. 


ANALYSIS 
LS ee ee 70 to 72% 
MS CH iiss S tevototrererale ne 2.5% Max. 
SS eer 0.8% Max. 
Na2SO; and NaHCO;. 0.4% Max. 
Rees aca oracerois er miane cies 5 ppm Max. 


Cu, Ni, Cr, Mn, Pb... 1 ppm Max. 
Water of crystallization 28 to 26% 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Lacquer-lined 
steel drums... . 90 and 350 Ibs. net 


Hooker is known as a dependable supplier of Caustic Soda, 
Sodium Sulfide and Sodium Sulfhydrate for tanners. For a 
detailed discussion of the use of these Hooker Chemicals in the 
leather industry, write on your company letterhead for Hooker 
Bulletins Nos. 500, “Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate” and 503, 
“Studies in Unhairing” by E. R. Theis and M. O. Ricker. 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


HoOKER 





1 Union St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Takoma, Wash. 


Chlorine Sodium Tetrasulfide 
Caustic Soda Muriatic Acid 


Wilmington, Calif. 





CHEMICALS 
® 


Sodium Sulfide 


Paradichlorobenzene 
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@ FAST MULLING 
@ GREATER RIGIDITY AFTER MULLING 
@ RAPID FUSING OF LINING AND UPPER 


Ask your supplier for 


SNYDER BUCKRAMS 


Once Used — No Other Will Satisfy 
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UNITED SHOE CORP. 
CONTINUES DEFENSE 


Hearings Held At Beverly 
Plant 


Trial of the Government’s anti- 
trust suit against United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp. continued in Federal 
Court, Boston, this week as USMC 
counsel presented additional defense 
evidence to Judge Charles E. Wy- 
zanski, Jr. 

Highlight of the week was the 
shifting of hearings from the court- 
room during Thursday and Friday, 
Dec. 7-8, to United’s main plant at 
Beverly, Mass. Here USMC shoe 
machines were demonstrated to 
Judge Wyzanski in conjunction with 
testimony given by Clifford Roberts, 
USMC vice president and director of 
research. 

Roberts discussed the various 
problems arising in the manufacture 
of shoe machinery, particularly those 
stemming from changing styles and 
the many and varied shoe manufac- 
turing techniques. Previously in 
court, he had stressed the necessity 
of designing shoe machines with 
enough “versatility and adjustabil- 
ity” to handle manufacturing opera- 
tions for a wide range of shoe styles 
and types. 


Aid National Defense 


Under examination by defense 
counsel Robert Proctor, Roberts de- 
scribed research done during World 
War II by USMC is developing im- 
proved aircraft and anti-aircraft 
weapons for the armed forces. Testi- 
mony was given to show the firm’s 
value to the national defense effort. 

United Shoe’s research division is 
also conducting experiments on 
leather, Roberts testified, particularly 
on the problem of improving uni- 
formity of texture and stretch char- 
acteristics. This was being done, he 
said, to eliminate many shoe manu- 
facturing problems. 

Other company executives testified 
to various corporation activities in 
the early part of the USMC defense 
presentation. Defense lawyers have 
indicated that they may require up 
to three months to present their com- 
plete case refuting Justice Depart- 
ment charges that USMC is monop- 
olizing the shoe machinery field. 
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LEATHER MARKETS STILL SLOW: 
PRICES GENERALLY STEADY 





Little Change Reported From Previous Week As 
Tanners Await New Orders 





Prices unchanged along the line. 
Tanners keep busy on old orders. 
Sole offal, sides moderately active. 
Sheep, kid and sole leathers slow. 


NEW YORK MARKETS 


Upper Leather. 

Market very quiet as shoe factories 
are only buying to fill in. Prices 
remain firm, however, and _ large 
spread leather is quoted on the heavy 
weights 62c down to 58c per foot 
while extremes are quoted 68-66-64c 
per foot. Some of the large spread 
selections are moving and there is a 
fair business for Government orders. 

Traders report many shoe fac- 
tories have stocks in their plants that 
are not moving and say this is the 
reason they are not buying leather. 
Then too, those factories that are 
busy have their leather already 
bought and only coming in at present 
high prices to fill-in where they are 
short 30 to 40 feet or so. Of course, 
the international situation tends to 
hold back much active buying at this 
time and many people in the trade say 
they think things will be slow until 
after the holidays. 


Calfskins 

Calfskin business in New York 
very slow as makers of high class 
shoes using calf are finding the de- 
mand slow. Suede prices listed at 
$1.35 to $1.40 and down with the 
former price for black and the latter 
for colors but most tanners do not 


have any leather of this grade. Prices 
quoted on suede start at the $1.25 
and down grades and smooth at $1.15 
and down. 

Very little demand for calfskins 
and many tanners have reduced soak- 
ings as they are not moving what 
stocks they have on hand. Many 
tanners report that if they were to get 
replacement value for leather today 
they would have to charge 15c per 
foot higher than what they now ask. 
Women’s smooth moving better than 
suedes but even at that, there is not 
much to it. 

Sheepskins 

Tanners here are just keeping busy 
covering on their old orders of the 
July-August-Sept. period as new busi- 
ness is practically at a_ standstill. 
Lining stock, vegetable tanned starts 
at 32c and down while chrome tan- 
nages are at 34c and down. ‘Novelty 
saddle leather quoted 35c and 33c 
per foot and business said slow due 
to high prices. 

Sole Leather 

Tanners report the past week good 
in sole leather but this week has 
shown some slowness due to interna- 
tional situation, etc. However, others 
say that their business has held up 
well with prices maintained. Bends 
selling 74-76c for heavies, 80-82c for 
middles and 88-90c for lights. Bellies 
continue to move 54c to 55c for cows 
and steers with a bigger demand on 
steers due to demand now for heavy 
leather. Double rough shoulders in 





Price and Trends of Leather 




















Headquarters for Sole Leathers 











KIND OF LEATHER THIS MONTH YEAR 1949 
WEEK AGO AGO HIGH 

CALF (Men’s HM) 1.10-1.30 1.10-1.30 90-1.06 95-1.15 

CALF (Women’s) .... 1.00-1.25 1.00-1.25 85-1.06 90-1.10 

CALF SUEDE ............ _  1,20-1.35 1.20-1.35 1.10-1.20  1.05-1.30 

KID (Black Glazed) ..............000000. 80-1,17; 1.25 80-1.173 1.25 70-1.00 70-1.00 
Lip CTT ee enenensr: 80-95 80-93 70-88 70-90 
PATENT (Extreme) .........0....0000000- 62-78 56-74 48-56 56-66 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) .................. 19-32 17-29 18-22 19-23 
KIPS (Corrected Reg. Finish) ........ 72-80 70-78 57-61 57-61 
EXTREMES (Corrected Reg. Finish) 58-66 56-64 45-53 48-53 
WORK ELK (Corrected) ................ 59-65 57-63 44-50 52-56 
SOLE (Light Bends). «...........00:...0080 87-90 80-83 64-66 68-72 
AIRE fase os odes fis sa die eek conse 51-55 49-51 45-48 44-48 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) .............. 80-90 75-85 64-70 64-72 
SPERTS, (Lt. Suede) ................:c000.00- 36-41 36-41 38-43 39-44 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) ............ . 20-26 20-26 20-23 22-24 
SBERES (GUSsOte) -....5.0ccccccccsccccieessss : 17-22 17-22 17-20 19-20 
WEEDING €34 5 YG). .oncncccsesscccscsence 12 11 914-10 914-10 

LIGHT NATIVE COWS ................ ; 3914 36-37 25-26 29% 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages using quality 


rawstock. 
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SOLE LEATHERS 


BENDS - BACKS - CROPS - BUTTS - HEADS 
SHOULDERS - BELLIES » SHANKS, Ete. 


OUTSOLES 


MEN’S + WOMEN’S - BOY'S 
MISSES’ - CHILDREN’S 
IN ALL GRADES AND WEIGHTS 


Complete line of leather INSOLES 
and leather COUNTERS 





SPLITS 


SOLE- - GUSSET 
SUEDE | Cinincs 


GLOVE LEATHERS 
HORSEHIDES 
COWHIDES 
SHANKS 
BELLIES 
DEERSKINS 
MOCCASIN COWHIDE 


pe etal: 


SPLITS ({ A.L. = 


A.L. GEBHARDT CO. 


416 N. Water St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Phone: Daly 8-6019 


SEBHARDT. VOGEL TANNING CQ. 


AeGoN 
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very light supply and sales have been 
going on at 84c to 88c as to tannage, 
etc. Single shoulders also in very 
light supply with some tanners out of 
stock. Some quote heads on when 
light at 72c to 74c. Heads have sold 
at 35c. 
Sole Leathers Lag 

Boston sole leather tanners find 
the going much slower this week. 
Firm high prices are keeping buyers 
out of market which is seasonal slow- 
down. Tanners show no tendency to 
lower prices which hold to last week’s 
top levels. International situation 
keeps buyers wary also. Bends usu- 
ally priced up to 90c for under 8 
irons, up to 8lc for mediums of 8-9 
irons; up to 75c for 9-10 irons. 
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Light Bends: 86-90c 

Medium Bends: 77-8lc 

Heavy Bends: 71-75c 

Sole leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia say that the situation hasn’t 
changed as yet and that business con- 
tinues just about as it did in the past 
few weeks. Findings are still ex- 
tremely slow but factory bends do 
find a market. Heads and bellies 
continue short and in great demand. 
No price changes quoted. ° 


Offal Fair 


“Moderate to fairly active” is the 
way many Boston sole leather offal 
tanners and dealers characterize this 
week’s market. This means most se- 
lections are selling well at previous 
high prices. There is some price re- 
sistance but this is not a large factor 
as yet. Steers sell generally up to 
54c although 55c still quoted as top. 
Cows slightly less active up to 54c. 
Shoulders active, heads fair. 

Bellies: Steers: 52-55c; Cows 

51-54¢ 

Single shoulders, heads on: 

Light, 68-70c, Heavy, 55-60c 

Double rough shoulders: 80-90c 

Heads: 32-35c 

Fore Shanks: 40-42c 

Hind Shanks: 42-45c 


Calf Leathers Quiet 

Calf leather tanners in Boston re- 
port little activity this week. There is 
some buying around and some tan- 
ners are kept busy. Others could fill 
more orders if they had leather at 
the right price. Men’s weights in 
better demand with prices listed from 
$1.30 all the way down to 80c and 
below. Very little of cheaper grades 
around. Women’s weights not as ac- 
tive. Tanners ask $1.25 and down for 
these. Suede fair and $1.35 and 


down. 


Men’s weights: B $1.10-1.27; C 
$1.04-1.22; D 94c-$1.16; X 89c- 
$1.06; XX 86c. 

Women’s weights: $1.10 to 1.25; 
C $1.00-1.10; D 95c-$1.05; X 
85c-$1.00; XX 70c-83c 

Suede: $1.25-1.35; 1.20-1.25; 1.10- 
15 

Sheep Slow 


This is still slow season for sheep- 
skin tanners but high prices make it 
even slower. Boston sheepskin tan- 
ners find enough old orders to keep 
them going but new orders are far 
from plentiful. No chance for price 
reductions with good pickled skins 
scarce and very high. Price on rus- 
set linings range from 32c down; 
colored vegetable linings about 30c 
and down; chrome linings 34c and 
down. 
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Russet linings: 32, 30, 28, 26, 24, 
22, 20, 18, 16, 15c¢ 

Colored vegetable linings: 30, 28, 
26, 24, 21, 19, 17, 15c 

Hat sweat: 30, 28, 26, 24c 

Chrome linings: 34, 32, 30, 28, 26c 

Garment grains: 27, 25, 23, 21c 

Garment suede: 28, 26, 24, 22c 


Sides Moderate 


A fair amount of business reported 
by Boston side leather tanners this 
week but sales are far from active. 
As in other leathers, market is ex- 
tremely firm with no signs of price 
concessions. When the price is fairly 
right, tanners find no trouble in sell- 
ing; otherwise buyers tend to sit back 
and await developments. 

Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 68- 

73c; C 66-69; D 60-63c 


Other Finishes 


Corrected Kips: B 72-80; C 69-76; 
D 65-72; X 60-69c 

Corrected Extremes: 58-66; 55-64; 
52-62; 48-58c 

Corrected Large: B 55-63; C 53- 
61; D 51-59; X 48-55c 

Work Elk: 59-65; 57-63; 55-61c 

Work Shoe Retan: 62-66; 60-64c 


Splits Spotty 
Boston splits tanners report sales 
still spotty. Here again, prices hold 
steady although some tahners are 
willing to haggle a bit. Suedes do 
best business at previous prices. Gus- 


sets find some takers. Linings still 
dull. 


Light suede: 3-41; 34-39; 32-36c 

Heavy suede: 43-47; 41-43; 38-40c 

Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 

' Finished linings: 19-21; 20-23; 22- 

26c 

Gussets: 17-22c 

Pickled Heavy, 14-15c lb.; Light, 
1214-13 4c Ib. 

Blue splits: Heavy, 15-17c \b.; 
Light, 13-14c lb. 


Kid Leathers Confused 


Philadelphia kid leather tanners 
find the situation more and more dif- 
ficult as far as goatskins are con- 
cerned. In addition to all the prob- 
lems of high priced skins, in compe- 
tition with European buyers, with- 
holding of better skins by certain 
governments, there is an actual short- 
age of certain skins. 

Locally, tanners are firming up 
prices down the line with a variation 
of 2c to 5c. However, aside from 
making a. general statement about 
this increase, many tanners were re- 
luctant to give actual quotations be- 
cause of the changing situation. 
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Belting Leathers Slow 

Philadelphia belting leather tan- 
ners say the market hasn’t changed 
too much in amount of business done. 
While no ‘advance in prices has been 
quoted; the volume of sales is small. 
It is impossible to lower prices and 
it is very probable that they will go 
still higher. 

Curriers find no improvement in 
their situation. Their high prices re- 
sult in few orders but they fear they 
may be forced to go still higher. One 
New York currier has again increased 
prices 5% over recently published 
lists; the only exception in the price 
change is that no item will advance 
more than 10c per selling unit. 


CURRENT BELTING PRICES 


No. 2 ex. heavy 1.16 No. 3 ex. heavy 1.11 
No. 2 ex. light 1.25 No. 3 ex. light 1.20 


Curried Belting Best Selec. 2nd 3rd 

Butt bends ..... 1.42-1.63 1.38-1.50 1.30-1.39 
Centers 12” ....1.72-2.00 1.62-1.92 1.40-1.42 
Centers 24”-28” .1.67-1.96 1.61-1.89 1.42-1.47 
Centers 30” ....1.61-1.89 1.56-1.83 1.42-1.44 
Wide sides .....1.32-1.53 1.28-1.48 1.20-1.27 
Narrow Sides 1.25-1.30 1.20-1.29 1.10-1.24 


Premiums to be added: ex. heavy 10c; light 
5e-7c; ex. light 14c-15c. 


Glove Leathers Slow 

Glove manufacturers working over- 
time against deadlines for Christmas 
business. Very little new business 
being cut and consequently leather 
sales are extremely slow. 

Prices firm. Increases are in the 
air but nothing has been announced. 
The failure to move top grades has 
tanners worried. There is no indi- 
cation as yet of the trend of Spring 
business. If high colors go well, the 
top grades of leather will have a bet- 
ter market. 

Pigskin is the best seller of all the 
glove leathers. Quoted prices are 
95c, 80c, 65c, 50c, 40c, 30c, 25c and 
15c. Top grades of Pigs have been 
bringing a premium during the past 
six weeks. Cabrettas are quoted at 
72c, 67c, 62c, 57c, 47c, 35c and 27c. 
The top grades are going begging. 
Grades from No. 4’s down enjoy a 
ready sale. 

Men’s grey suedes, domestic, 
quoted at 36c and 32c. Demand is 
fair for the better grade. Imported 
suedes quoted from 85c down with a 
light demand. 


Bag, Case and Strap Boom 


Midwestern tanners report cur- 
rent demand is “unprecedented.” 
Some tanners report that when new 
year rolls around, they will have a 
record backlog. Already orders 
turned down because of inability to 


make deliveries on time. Heavy de- - 


mand coming principally for the 
luggage trade. 

As far as leather prices are con- 
cerned, tanners definitely report 
prices will be higher in very near 
future, not only because of excep- 
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Work Glove Leathers Solid 


Exceptionally strong demand for 
work glove splits from work glove 
manufacturers in Midwest, but tan- 
ners have not announced any higher 
leather prices. On a basis of L-M 
weights ‘No. 1, 2, and 3 grades are 
respectively quoted at 21, 20 and 
19c. Several tanners say up to 22c. 


tionally strong demand, but because 
of high raw stock costs when figured 
on a replacement basis. 

21% ounce case: 55, 52, 49c. 

3 ounce case: 58, 55, 52c. 

4 ounce strap: 69, 66, 63c. 

5 ounce strap: 73, 70, 67c. 

6 ounce strap: 77, 74, 71c. 














YOU get the BEST 


when you rely upon BARBOUR for 
your complete Welting requirements 


oUuR 
Koemnelly- IN A WIDE RANGE OF DESIGNS 


2 © « eNotched ° Scored - Reverse ° Pre-stitched Reverse 
Rugged-Edge - Stout-Edge - Diamond - Doubledeck 
Custom Dowbledeck > Dresswelt 
%& GOODYEAR WELTING in all colors and Snowflake 
we WELTINGS FOR EVERY WELT PROCESS 
Sithouwel? + Littleway * McKay ° Gridlox 


Stitechdown — Beadwelt + Notched Beadwelt 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welting 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 
Brockton 66, Mass. 



















CONTROL 
COUPON HOLDERS 


Gummed coupon holders or 
coupon registers afford quick, 
easy methods for counting, 
checking and handling work- 
ers’ pay coupons. Save time 
of workers and pay clerks. 
Available in many sizes. 
Send one of your coupons and 
we will forward a sample to- 
gether with full information. 


MATHER COUPON 





Central control of pay and production is easy 
and sure with the Mather Numbered Coupon 
Method. It’s proved . . . it’s perfect for piece- 
work plants. It’s the one way to keep track of 
jobs jn your shop and eliminate pay disputes. 
Put in Mather Coupon Control and get a com- 
plete system for cost of printed supplies. 


We make tickets, coupons, tags and factory forms having 
serial numbers for control, identification and protection. 


ED MAIL THIS COUPON! 
() me MAIL THIS Cot 
( ONLTOIS MATHER COUPON TICKET DIVISION, 2924 N. Western Ave., Chicono 18, Ill, 


(SEND FREE COPY "Mather Numbered Coupon Method” Manual 
COSEND FREE SAMPLE TICKETS AND COMPLETE SERVICE DATA 














Dept. LS-120 
ADDRESS. 
WE MANUFACTURE 

















LYNN 
INNERSOLES 
PLATFORMS 
WEDGIES 
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is being talked. But this price ob- 
tained on only better quality leather, 
not the established level for the L-M 
weights. 

In this market too, orders are be- 
ing turned down because of the in- 
ability to make delivery suitable to 
the buyer. 

Horse shanks (40-45 avg. ft. per 

doz.) 28-30c. per sq. ft. 

Horse shanks (50-55 avg. ft. per 

doz.) 29-3lc. per sq. ft. 

Cow Bellies (40-45 avg. ft. per 

doz.) 28-30c. per sq. ft. 

Cow Bellies (50-55 avg. ft. per 

doz.) 30-32c. per sq. ft. 
Shoulder splits (No. 1, 2, 3,) (per 
Ib.) 60-50-40c. 

Glove splits (L-M) (No. 1, 2, 3,) 
21, 20, 19c. 
Garment Leathers Poor 

Some Midwestern garment leather 
tanners report fall is perhaps the 
poorest fall season ever experienced 
in market. Some describe market 

s “dead. ” 

* The big reason for such inactivity 
is keen competition from the cloth 
manufacturers in the garment in- 
dustry. Cloth coats and jackets can 
be manufactured, marketed, shipped 
and handled with so much more ease 
and speed, and at prices entirely 
lower than those of leather garments, 
that it’s a pretty tough situation for 
tanners to combat. 

Garment leather prices continue 
unchanged due primarily to replace- 
ment cost of raw materials. 

Suede garment leather 32, 30, 28c. 

Grain garment leather 31, 29, 26c. 


Horsehide leather (avg.) 36, 38c. 
Better horsehide grades 40, 42c. 


TANNING MATERIALS STRONG 


Raw Tanning Materials. firm to 
strong. Valonia advanced over last 
week and Sumac up sharply. Tan- 
ning Extracts quotations unchanged. 
Tanning Oils market steady with 
some prices stronger and others un- 


changed. Cod Oil quoted at $1.15. 


Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi-Divi, shipment, bags ............. 


Wattle bark, ton 
fee BN eA ‘Fair Average’ $72.00-$85.00 
Pr ei ‘*Merchantable’’ $69.50-$75.00 


Sumac, 28% eee ene ahi .$105.00-$110.00 


Po ee Se eee rr $46.00-$47.50 
(Crushed $73. do- $74.00) J. 2s. ‘te ae ae 
R. 1s. $49.00-$50.00 


Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed $58. ‘00- $60.00 
TN ov s6kk0650 60508005 $80.00-$84.00 
Mangrove Bark, 30% So. Am. .........$58.00 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant - 
re eee eer eee 
Barrels, c.l. ..... 
Barrels, l.c.1. : ane 
Chestnut Extract, Powdered “(basis 
60% ee f.0.b. ae 





Bags, c.l. .. 
Bags, lel. ae 10.42 
Cutch, Bay oA Borneo, 55% "tannin, 
AES tee Wena Seis eloe ene -06% 
ps Extract, 25% tannin, 
ME co cwics Sea eanceeNeaerakes -09% .12 
Hemlock extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars, 
PMD URSAMNMRIES © (esis, Siarvoleidieieibieraperelerkcoteieieia te -0525 
PR Os. wae rrerniSaKiceweteiee ce ov cies —COme 
Oa ~4 hg extract, 25% tannin, lb. 
ee eS Saar 06% 
Psi endo 
Solid, ord., basis wield tannin, c.l. 
plus duty Scien ae — 
Solid, clar., basis "64% “tannin, 4s. 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, ae 08 
ROUEN ME 0-6 bc-05-0% So be diceva-> 16% 


Wattle bark, extract, solid (plus duty) ‘078 
Powdered aod secon a. c.l. 

05%; le eoeee O5% 
Spruce ace tks., t. oO. 'b. ‘wks. excess  sOnee 
Powdered valonia extract, 63% tannin .09% 


Tanners’ Oils 


Castor oll No. 1.C.P. drs: lel. ...... 8 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% .......... -26 
COR: OH, THME., GIMME cc ccccccnsccsces 1.15 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .. .14 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral .. .13 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral .. .12 
Linseed oil tks., c.l..zone 1 .......... -152 
ee ee A RRS re ree ee .174 
PO PT MS. ciccscscoccccecess Oe 
Neatsfoot, MEE, secre c sevens ee cles cie .34 
Neatsfoot, 40° C.T. ste care Geen 
Neatsfoot, prime drums, eh, ae 
ME  «k¢hs ne pene b eet neh. 00b.064600% -23% 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% ........ -20 
Olive, denatured, Me RS! ak & seo 0:4 4-0 Oe 
Waterless Moellon ..... aewaa! ae 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture AP ee 13 
CRAMIONS BEOSTION 2. ccccccccccceses -114%-.12 
CN MEDD? 5-54. Sign 0:0: :0,0:6.0 Osleee 10-.12 
I 6 dis oad s's4% 06.6060 obne's -22-.23 
Sulphonated Tallow, 75% eats -16 
Sulphonated Tallow, 50% ............ 11% 
MOORE COUIDOUEE 6.5 osicié-ccicecedecse. clue 
RIE eee ea he CRBs cae keels ake .11-.12 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% water ........ .19 
— Oils, 200 seconds visc. “tks, 
f.0.b 13% 


Petroleum ‘Oils, “150 ‘seconds ‘vise. “'tks., ; 
ajacs athe: 6 -acnia deg @aaee wie a e086! Sai a oll 


— Oils, 100 eee vise. Resse 


quamiia’ withdrawn ila! 


John J. Riley 


. 68, tanner, died Dec. 5 at his 
home in Woburn, Mass. He was the 
president of John J. Riley Co, 
Woburn, world’s. largest manufac- 
turer of white elk leather. Riley 
started in the leather business with his 
brother Thomas, opening a_ small 
tannery in Malden, Mass., and then 
moving to Woburn 40 years ago. To- 
day the firm also tans patent and 
other fancy leathers. 

Riley was also a director of the 
Woburn Co-operative Bank and a 
member of the Elks. He leaves his 
wife, Anna; a daughter, Nancy; a 
son, John, Jr., a brother, Thomas F., 
and three sisters, Mrs. Mary Brady, 
Mrs. Anna Sullivan, and Miss Margaret 
Riley. 





DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


Specializing in high grade full chrome calf leathers for the shoe, handbag and novelty trade 
in an extensive range (162 shades) of Ultra High Style Colors. - 





BABY CALF LEATHERS DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


AGENTS 
BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway. 
ST, LOUIS—Geo. J. Bucher, 1802 Locust St. ao oe CALIFORNIA—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 


MILWAUKEE—H. |. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 
ENGLAND—Davis Canadian Leathers Lid., 
3 Granby St., Leicester 


TANNERY— DAVIS LEATHER CO. LTD., NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA 


LOS ‘ANGELES—1I220 Maple Ave. 


2 Park Avenue SAN FRANCISCO—237 Eighth St. 











go~ CHARMOOZ 


ee THE PERFECT SUEDE LEATHER 


x 


AMALGAMATED 


WILMINGTON 99, 


BLACK AND COLORS 


LEATHER INC. 


DELAWARE 


co's. 
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HEAVY TRADING IN PACKER 
HIDES AS PRICES HOLD 


Over 110,000 Hides Sold At Recent Market Level 
Despite Slow Leather Sales 


Market continues general Yc 
decline. Calfskins firm but 
slower, kipskins spotty. Horse- 
hides draggy. 


Packer Hides Active 

“Big Four” packers and large out- 
side independent packers sold the 
huge total of approximately 110,000 
hides, prices all in line with the mar- 
ket’s general 1c decline over the 
past two weeks. 

All light cow trading brought 
steady money, except several cars of 
Ft. Worth production at 42c FOB, 
up Yc over last similar sales. Light 
cows established at 36144c for North- 
ern and Chicago’ takeoff, 37c for 
heavy average Rivers and 3714c for 
light average Rivers. 

Heavy cows brought steady prices 
of 34c for Chicago and Rivers, while 
St. Paul and Albert Leas sold at 
3414c. In other native selections, 
heavy native steers sold up Wc. 
Light native steers sold at 37c, and 
extreme lights at 3914c, steady 
money. 

In the branded selections, -heavy 
Texas and butt branded steers were 
established 4c lower at 3014c, and 
Colorado steers at .30c, also 4c lower 


sold steady last week, with Northerns 
bringing 3314c and Southwesterns 
34c. 


No sales in bulls, light and extreme 
light Texas steers, with these prices 
figured nominally 14c lower on the 
steers, but steady on bulls. 


Calfskins Firm 

“Big Four” packers have made no 
further offerings since the sale of 
11,000 Northern and Riverpoint calf- 
skins about two weeks ago at steady 
money. Packers report kill has been 
off, supplies slow in accumulating. 

Market definitely in firm position, 
considering the good demand and 
tight supplies, with next sales bring- 
ing at least steady money, with pos- 
sibility slightly higher money may 
be obtained. 

Small packer calfskins quoted in 
range of 66 to 68c for untrimmed all- 
weight, cities at 59 to 6lc and coun- 
try untrimmed allweights at 43 to 
45c. 


Big packer calfskin market in East, 
with prices quoted on a New York 
trim basis, reported at $4.90 for 
3/4’s, $5.60 for 4/5’s, $6.60 for 


5/7’s, $7.50 for 7/9’s and $9.60 for 
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over last similar sales. Branded cows’ © 9/12’s. Large collector 3/4’s are 
QUOTATIONS 

Present Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
Native steers ............ 33-37 3314-374 32-36 24 -25 
Ex. light native steers 39 40 39 29 
Light native cows ...... 3614+3714 57 -:-38° 36 -37 25 -26 
Heavy native cows .... 34-34, 3414-35 32 -32I1%4N 23 -24% 
Native bulls ............ “24 -24Y, 24 +-24% 22N 18 -18% 
Heavy Texas steers .... 3, 30% 31 -31% 29N 22 
Light Texas steexs ...: 35N 35, 33 23 
Ex. light Texas steers ; -, 38N 38Y, 35 264 
Butt branded steers .. 30% 31 -31% 29N 22 
Colorado steers .......... 30 30% 28IA4N 21% 
Branded cows ............ 3314-34 34-3414 32 -32%4N 23 -23%4 
Branded bulls .......... 23 -23%4 23 . -23%4 21N 17 -17% 
Packer calfskins ........ 7742-824 7714-82% 771AN 5714-70 
Chicago city calfskins 59 ~-61 59 -61 58 -60 40 -50 
Packer kipskins ........ 60 60 60 45 

COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 
Close Close High Low Net 
Dec. 7 Nov. 30 For Week For Week Change 
pe ree 30.75B 28.75B 31.45 29.08 +200 
EN So cvazeceskesstnieeoteacateores 29.90 28.35T 30.12 28.30 +165 
MME oc s7a,cigassss<sscecossdsesaseseuee 29.60 29.95B 29.70 28.05 — 35 
NMRRMNATOD 5505 sciavsccacsensssenteteo — aS Soe — a 
WRONEMEM <5. 2c cs-3sdeccncacveqaceeiee 29.40B 27.90B 29.80 28.50 +150 
J co) iG RIOR ret esenenr 29.19T  27.65B 29.25 27.90 +154 
Tero RR eee epee eh 28.90F  27.35B 29.00 27.65 +165 
MOINS otc cn en cseveces sc temseacen 28.25B - 27.15N 27.65 27.60 +110 
‘Total Sales: 497 lots 
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ACID FAT LIQUORS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
EMULSIFIED OILS 


SULPHONATED 
TALLOW 


FLEXOLE 


CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 





‘Always Reliable” 


LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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quoted at $4.15, 4/5’s at $4.75, 5/7’s 
at $5.75, 7/9’s at $6.75 and 9/12’s 
at $8.75. 

Big packer slunks sold last at $3.75 
each, hairless at $1.10. 


Kipskins Spotty 

One “Big Four” packer sold 4,000 
Dallas and Ft. Worth overweights at 
5l1%4c FOB basis, steady with last 
similar sales. No other business in 
market. Supplies lacking due to slow 
production. 

Outside kip markets unchanged, 
with small packer kipskins quoted at 
48 to 50c, and country untrimmed 
kipskins quoted 38-40c. 

Big packer New York trimmed 
12/17 lb. kipskins quoted $10.85, 
17’s and up at $13.00, while large col- 
lectors quoting 12/17’s at $9.75 and 
17’s and up at $10.50. 


Small Packer Hides Quiet 


No trading of consequence. A few 
lots changed hands with regular ac- 
count buyers and sellers, but open 
market activity nil. Chances for a 
downward adjustment seem slim, 
traders say. 

Sellers have not too much avail- 
able. Price ideas still in range of 
32 to 3214c selected for Midwestern 
48/50 |b. average allweights with 


SYMBOLS 


QUALITY 


For 35 years the Tannery industry has 
symbols as 


recognized our 


the emblems of outstanding value! 


DIAMOND <4> COMPOUND 


Excels for Undertone removal 
e 
Toning grain imperfections 
Produces Polish and Clean Flesh 


Natural High Finish 
These Specialties - A Super-value Too! 
@ Compound for Wheeling 


asking prices higher. etter prices 
would be figured on lighter averages, 
but with little trading around quota- 
tions on other lots indefinite. 

Small packer bulls are figured 
around 20 to 2lc selected for good 
85 lb. average lots, according to 
quality. 


Country Hides Lag 


Good country hides around 48/50 
lb. average sold this week at 28c flat 
for trimmed 1’s and 2’s, Midwestern 
production. Some lots as heavy as 
50/52 lbs., good quality, sold at the 
28c price. Interest indefinite. Market 
not active because of lack of assur- 
ance tanners have in the market con- 
ditions. 

Offerings of country hides still held 
around 29c flat in many instances, 
with up to 30c asked on some of the 
good lighter average 46/47 lb. hides. 
Even higher money asked on straight 
locker production, mixed city butcher 
and countries and other better line 
assortments. Values difficult to de- 
termine with situation on medium 
averages anything but established. 


Sheep Pelts Stronger 


Several cars of big packer Fall 
clips have sold at $4.60, No. 1 shearl- 
ings at $4.00, No. 2’s at $2.40 and 
$2.50, with 3’s at $1.80. One packer, 


immediately following sales at these 
prices, upped asking prices 15c on 
Fall clips and No. 1 shearlings to 
$4.75 and $4.15 respectively, but no 
sales reported at these higher figures. 
Market strengthening due to the good 
demand, limited offerings, and the 
generally strong wool market. 

Big packer pickled skins in demand 
at $17.00 per dozen, although large 
sellers ask $18.00 per dozen. 


Horsehides Drag 


Market extremely draggy in whole 
hides and cut stock. Lack of garment 
leather demand generally primary 
reason for poor demand. Good qual- 
ity 65/70 lb. trimmed Northern 
slaughter horsehides quotable around 
$12.25 to $12.50, with untrimmed 
lots figured about $1.10 more. 
Straight lots of renderer hides are 
discounted about $1.00 for the 
slaughter price. 

Fronts slow moving, with prices 
ranging around $8.00 to $8.25, al- 
though better quality lots may bring 
up to $8.50. Butts, basis 22 inches 
and up, are quoted $4.00 to $4.25, 
with sales limited. 


Goatskins Strong 
India and Pakistan markets very 
strong. Latest advances find 1200 lb. 
Amritsars held at $13.50-$14.00 per 
dozen c&f. as to shipper. Southern 





HEMLOCK 

STAINLESS SUMAC - 
QUEBRACHO . 

SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


SE cS 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


- OAK ~- MANGROVE 
ORDINARY SUMAC 
RAPID TAN “G” 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paul St., West, Montreal; 
73 King St., West, Toronto 
Roy Wilson, Dickson Ltd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S.E.! 
Getz Bros. & Company, San Fr , Calif.; New York City 


& Compound BSA 
Supremo & Compound 
Bretolene « Saxon Oil 


NE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
LIZABETH NEW JERSEY 
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Indias at $13.75-$14.00 and up. Not 
much buying reported by tanners. 


In Mochas, genuine Batis held at 
$17.50, Hodeidahs at $9.75, Ber- 
berahs at $14.50, and Addis-ababas 
at $13.50. African Mombassas firm 
with shade dried Kenya and Tan- 
ganyika skins held at $14.00-$15.00. 
Offerings of Nigerians light; Red 
Kanos primes offered at $1.40 per 
Ib. c&f. but last trading reported 
some 2c below this. 


Dry Sheepskins Quiet 


Very little trading going on as pri- 
mary markets continue strong while 
buying is very spotty. World condi- 
tions plus talk of controls and allo- 
cations not very conducive for buy- 
ers to operate especially as they will 
not use the leather until next sea- 
son’s glove trade opens up. A great 
deal will depend upon the Xmas 
trade and what glove orders will be 
placed for the next season. 


Hair sheep markets have shown 
but little change except that some 
primary markets are even higher. 
Cape glovers are variously quoted 
from 170-180 shillings, depending 
upon sections and lots. No offerings 
of Nigerians as shipments of earlier 
business are now coming forward 
and shippers have relatively small 
stocks available. Last confirmed 
sales at 67c per lb, for Kanos, basis 
primes. 


Various prices heard on Brazil 
cabrettas depending upon exchange 
operations. Most selling quarters 
state shippers continue to ask $16.50- 
17.00 per dozen, basis manufacturers 
while others have been offering at 
$15 fob., basis importers, for regu- 
lars. Specials sold at $19.50, basis 
mfrs. 


No change in Addis-abbeba slaugh- 
terers with shippers talking around 
$12.25; too high for this market. 
Mocha blackheads, dry salted Sudans 
are also too high. Mombasa shade 
dried skins, 120/130-lbs. held at 
$7.00 per doz. Shearlings strong 
with Cape longs selling at 57 pence 
c&. 

Wool sheep markets continue 
strong although at the last Sydney, 
Australia auctions on an offering of 
31,500 skins, bare to one inch was 
firm, 58s and up two to five pence, 
lambs and hoggets three to five 
pence; all other descriptions two to 
four pence, all lower Australian cur- 
rency. Agents here, however, state 
that offerings continue small and at 
very high prices. Papra slats strong 
with shippers asking $9.50 for 900- 
Ibs. and $10.00 for 1,000-lbs. 
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CALAFENE = Pinder and 


@ PIGMENT FINISHES 
Uniform quality binder, filler and carrying agent. Builds up body. 
Improves covering power and spread. Nourishes fiber and elimi- 
nates harsh feel. No manipulation necessary. 

@ LEATHER FILLER 
Imparts permanent flexibility. Does not "pipe" or crack. Covers 
cuts and imperfections. 

@ SUEDE SPLITS 
Plumps the skins, strengthens and builds up low ends. When 
sueded the skins have a velvety nap and full mellow feel. Does 
not lay on the surface. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of specialties for the tanning trade. 


AN Chemical Co., Inc. 


Estab. 
225 West 34th Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 
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Tanners 


@ Use Clinton's special prepared, laboratory tested 
products to assure unvarying uniformity. 

CORN SUGAR CORN SYRUP 
CORN STARCH LACTIC ACID 


Over 41 years experience behind Clinton’s 
laboratory service to tanners. 


CLINTON FOODS INC., CLINTON, IOWA 




















Brokers Expert 
& Receiving 
Tanners’ 
Service 







Agent 


‘ Z BB ae 


210 LINCOLN ST. 
BOSTON 11, MASS. 


TELEPHONE 
HUBBARD 0513 
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Reptiles Lag 

Buying has slowed up as most op- 
erators are watching outside condi- 
tions. This season’s buying is over 
and buyers are reluctant to book too 
far ahead, especially at asking prices 
now prevalent. 

In some instances, like Brazils, 
where the season is just getting under 
way, shippers have requested their 
agents to submit best possible bids. 
Last confirmed sales of giboias at 
87c fob., back cut tejus at 82-85c 
fob., as to assortment, and chame- 


leons at 12c fob. Most shippers, 
however, have higher ideas. 

Reports from India, that Madras 
bark tanned whips, 4 inches up, av- 
eraging 41% inches, 70/30 selection, 
held at 93c-$1.00 as against buyers 
ideas of 90c. Cobras and vipers 
nominal. Some offerings of lizards, 
Agras, 8 inches up, averaging 914 
inches, 80/20 selection, at 24c, Cal- 
cutta oval grains, 40/40/20 at 30- 
33c. Bengal back cuts have sold at 
72-75¢. 

Due to large holdings of spot lots 





LIQUID on 
POWDER 


ARTHUR C. TRASK & SONS 


4103 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 9, ILt. 
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ARTHUR C. TRASK 
& SONS CORP. 
41 TREMONT ST. 

BOSTON 
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of Siam aers and chouyres, there is 
not much interest in offerings for 
shipment and prices are nominal. 
Crocodiles, alligators, pythons, ring 
lizards salable here but Europe is 
paying much higher prices. 


Deerskins Fair 

Dealers continue to operate in 
Brazil “jacks” and some fair sized 
quantities sold at a price that figures 
83c, basis manufacturers. Buck 
leather tanners, however, claim that 
they are still out of the market, espe- 
cially at this level as their leather 
sales do not warrant payment of 
these prices. 


Pigskins Restricted 

Buyers indicating ideas of $2.35- 
$2.40 fob., basis importers, for Para 
grey peccaries. Shippers asking 
$2.20 fob., basis importers, for Ma- 
ranhao grey peccaries and bids 10c 
less failed to effect trades. No late 
offers of Manaos but market at least 
$2.80 fob., basis importers, for greys. 

Some business passing in Peru- 
vian peccaries at $2.85 for greys and 
$2.70 for blacks, basis manufactur- 
ers. Last confirmed sales of Chaco 
carpinchos at $3.25 basis manufac- 
turers. Some interest in wet salted 
capivaras but as Europe said to be 
paying high prices, relatively few 
sales noted here. Late sales figured 
$3.15 basis manufacturers. 


a 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
(Concluded from Page 22) 


There were some 30 different ex- 
hibitors comprising the Educational 
Exhibition. Almost to a man this 
group was enormously enthusiastic 
about the interest and response of the 
attendants to the display of new ma- 
chinery, products and processes. As 
one exhibitor put it, “These 400 
visitors are worth more than 4,000 
at an ordinary shoe show. They have 
shown an intelligent knowledge of 
our products as related to their fac- 
tory problems.” And, as another 
exhibitor declared, “This has been 
by far the most successful show, in 
terms of actual sales or sales pros- 
pects, that we have ever attended.” 


The next Conference is scheduled 
to be held in Cincinnati next May. 
Conference officials have estimated 
that attendance will again be sub- 
stantially above the previous. Con- 
ference, and that the number of ex- 
hibitors will probably double. 
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FOR CLEANING LEATHER OF DUST AND DIRT AFTER BUFFING 
AND BEFORE FINISHING. CLEANS BOTH SIDES AT ONE 
TIME, USING BRUSHES WITH DOUBLE ROW BRISTLES 


SIZES 5 Foot AND 6 Foot. 


- y Ali A 


7 y 
Sp 


BRANCHES 
2362 No. Stanley Place 1101 Frankford Avenue ‘ 59 East Alpine Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania Newark 5, New Jersey 


FOREIGN BRANCHES 


Bramley, Leeds, Paris, Oberursel, Taunus, 
England France Germany 
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KOREON 


ACTIVE INGREDIENT: Basic Chromic Sulfate. 


DESCRIPTION: Slightly hygroscopic, dark green, small, non-crys- 


, talline, rounded granules. Bulk density averages 70 


. lb. per cu. ft. Two grades: 

. ® Koreon M, about 33% basicity (Schorlem- 
. mer) and 24% Cr2Os. 

. ® Koreon X, about 52% basicity and 25% 
° Cr2Os. 

e 


USES: Chrome tanning of hides by the one-bath process. Insolubili- 


° zation and stabilization of proteins and other organic 
x substances. 
& 


. 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS: Bags—75 Ib. net. Fibre drums—about 
325 Ib. net. 


Sodium Bichromate—Potassium Bichromate 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
270 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL CO. of AMERICA, Dept. LS 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of “Koreon, One-Bath Chrome Tan for Leather." 
Serial No. 54. 
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CHROME TANNING 





INSOLUBLIZATION 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





® The Lewiston-Auburn area will 
soon house a new shoe manufacturing 
firm under the name of Alman Shoe 
& Stitching Corp. Carl Freedman 
of Lynn, Mass., is president; Israel 
Alpren, clerk and treasurer; and 
Marty V. Rosenthal, a director. The 
firm will have 1,000 shares of capital 
stock. Rosenthal reports final plans 
for operation are being formulated 
and a site will be chosen shortly. 


© Principals of the newly-formed 
Waldeboro Shoe Co., Inc., at Wal- 
deboro are Samuel Seltzer and Ben 
Lazarus. The company has already 
begun production of children’s foot- 
wear. 


New Hampshire 


® Herman L. Shaw has been named 
vice president in charge of sales for 
Royce Shoe Co., Newmarket manu- 
facturer of women’s cement shoes. 


@ James U. Edwards has been 
named advertising manager of Sundial 
Shoe Co. at Manchester, division of 
International Shoe Co. 


® The Brown Co., Berlin manufac- 
turer of innersoles, has announced a 
military leave policy for employes. 
Single employes entering the armed 
forces will receive one-week’s leave 
pay while married men will receive 
two-week’s pay. All life insurance 
will be continued for 31 days. Em- 
ployes honorably discharged from the 
service will be reinstated in the same 
or like position. 


® Dix Heel Co. has moved into 
larger quarters in a part of the for- 
mer Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co.- mills 
in East Rochester where some 23,000 
sq. ft. of space are available. Addi- 
tional workers will be hired in the 
future. 


Massachusetts 


® Earnings of Compo Shoe Machin- 
ery Corp., Boston, for 1950 are ex- 
pected to exceed the $1.20 per share 


paid in 1949, according to Paul H. 
Mason, president. The increase is at- 
tributed to introduction of new shoe 
manufacturing equipment as well as 
expansion of the firm’s chemical busi- 
ness, 


® Rasmussen Shoe Co. of Worces- 
ter has changed its name to Lafayette 
Shoe Co., Inc., and reduced its capi- 
talization, according to the Massachu- 
setts Department of Corporations. 
The firm will withdraw 500 outstand- 
ing shares of preferred stock of $100 
par value and another 500 shares of 
preferred stock that had been voted 
not issued. President of the firm is 
John E. Gale. 


© Abbott Industries, Inc., at 120 
Abbott St., Lawrence, will manufac- 
ture leather and textiles, according to 
organization papers filed in Massachu- 
setts. George W. Smith is president 
and Roscoe J. Leavitt is treasurer. 


® George Vinecour, president, and 
Seymour Vinecour, director of Rob- 
bie Shoe Corp., Lowell manufacturer 
of women’s footwear, have resigned, 
it is reported. 

® George W. Blackwood has been 
appointed general sales manager of 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. Blackwood, who 
joined the firm in 1937, was general 
manager of the company’s rubber spe- 
cialties division before his promotion. 


® Eric Shoe Co., Inc., of Salem will 
manufacture footwear and leather and 
rubber goods. Eric S. Weil of Lynn 
is president. 


® North Shore Last Corp., Lynn, 
has received charter to manufacture 
lasts, machines, tools and ties. Lewis 
Siegel of Lynn is president-treasurer. 


® Morris Kleinman of Lynn and 
Albert A. Kleinman of Swampscott 
have each been indicted twice by fed- 
eral grand jury on charges of assisting 
in the preparation of a false income 
tax return for Jalmo Shoe Co. of 


-Lynn in 1944. 


® Walter G. Hill has been named to 
succeed John G. Gallagher, recently 
retired secretary of A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Co., Peabody. Hill has served 
in various capacities with the company 
since 1919 and was most recently 
assistant-secretary. 


® International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union has filed a bill with 
the Massachusetts legislature asking 
that higher jobless benefits be granted 
leather workers in the state. The 
union proposes that benefits be raised 
from 30 percent of wages to 52 per- 
cent during the base period of 23 
weeks, 


® Acme Shoe Machine Corp. and 
U. S. Counter Co. have moved quar- 
ters from 3 Appleton St. to 10 
Thatcher St., Boston. The former is 
now handling a line of Italian shoe 
machinery. 


New York 


® Capry Shoe Co., Inc., has begun 
operations on the manufacture of 
women’s and children’s footwear in 


New York City. 


® Glove workers in Gloversville 
plants who struck last week in a wage 
dispute returned to their jobs after 
winning a five percent wage increase. 
Workers were employed in 50 plants. 


® Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endi- 
cott, has let out a contract for con- 
struction of a new warehouse, it is 
reported. 


® Trustee for Everlite Footwear 
Corp., Brooklyn shoe manufacturer, 
has been appointed under bond of 
$100, it is reported. 


® Cash offer of 30 percent by Wear 
Best Footwear, Inc., Brooklyn foot- 
wear manufacturer, has been approved 
by general creditors, it is reported. 


® New York kid tanner Melvin 
Henkin, Inc., has appointed William 
Ziegler as Ohio sales representative. 


® Louis Kaplowitz and Henry 
Schwemer have entered a three-way 
partnership with Lewis Handel Foot- 
wear Corp., New York City. The 
two executives were previously associ- 
ated with Kay-Hine & Lynch Shoe 
Corp. 





ESTABLISHED 1870 
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ze LTS For long life and best all-round results 
Ger specify KENWOOD WRINGER FELTS 

for your: Stehling Continuous Feed Leather Wringing Machine 
Stehling Combination Putting Out and Leather Wringer - Quirin Wringer 


F, C. HUYCK & SONS » KENWOOD MILLS « RENSSELAER. N. Y. 
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® Creditors of J. G. Menihan Corp., 
Rochester women’s shoe manufacturer, 
have approved the firm’s offer of 20 
percent cash to unsecured creditors 
and payment of all priority claims ex- 
cept one Government claim. 


New Jersey 
@ Fitting room foreman Charles 
Scimeca has joined Annabelle Foot- 
wear of Bayonne. He was formerly 
with Evy Footwear and Delta Shoe 
Mfg. Corp. 
Virginia 

® Stephen Putney Shoe Co., Rich- 
mond shoe wholesaler, is presently cele- 
brating its 133rd anniversary. The 


company. was originally founded in 
1817. 


California 

® Porter T. Jones has been elected 
president of the West Coast Shoe 
Travelers Association, succeeding 
Jack Tate of Johnston & Murphy. 
Jones is West Coast sales representative 
of E. E. Taylor Corp. and Stetson 
Shoe Co. Jack Evans of Joyce, Inc., 
is first vice president; Dean Phipps of 
Brown Shoe Co. is second vice presi- 
dent; and David Klinesmith is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

® Production of men’s shoes at the 


men’s division of Joyco, Inc., is ex- 
pected to reach 1,200 pairs per day by 
next March, according to L. B. East- 
man, executive vice president. Men’s 
output at the Puerto Rico plant is 
currently 700-800 pairs per day. Joyce 
is also producing some 7,300 pairs of 
women’s shoes daily and plans to add 
800 pairs to this shortly. Plans for 
erecting a new Pasadena plant to re- 
place that burned down recently have 
been postponed indefinitely. 


Pennsylvania 

© Putterman Footwear Corp., 
Brooklyn manufacturer of . women’s 
footwear, is reported about ready to 
open a new branch at Milton. 

@ Eli Freedson, head of Myerstown 
Hide & Tallow Co., has purchased the 
hide business of David Isecovitz at 
516 Wood St., Reading. 


® American Cyanamid Co. reports 
construction of a new 100,000 sq. ft. 
building in Chicago has been started 
by J. Emil Anderson & Son, Inc., and 
the building will later be leased to the 
chemical firm. The building will be 
used to provide better service for Chi- 
cago and Midwestern customers. 

® John W. Kelsey, president of 
Model Glove Co., Greenville, has been 










RD 


SULPHONATED OILS 
FAT Liduvors 


elected president of the Work Glove 
Institute for 1951. He succeeds A. 
L. Shuford. 

® Harold M. Florsheim, president 
of Florsheim Shoe Co., Chicago; and 
Frederick W. Specht, president of 
Armour & Co., have been nominated 
directors of the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

® George Boekhoff has joined the 
sales staff of Cudahy Packing Co.’s 
hide department. 


Colorado 


® Gene Tober of Deb Shoe Co., 
Inc., has been elected president of the 
Mountain States Shoe Travelers As- 
sociation in Denver. Walt Carty of 
Brown Shoe Co. is vice president; and 
L. J. MacGregory of Enna Jettick 
Shoe, Inc., is secretary-treasurer. 


Missouri 


@ Juvenile Shoe Corp. of Sarcoxie 
has announced plans for the construc- 
tion of a $50,000 addition to its plant. 
® Bid of Brown Shoe Co. at $350,- 
000 for a tract of land in Clayton has 
been accepted by the Clayton Board 
of aldermen. The shoe firm hopes to 
erect an office building on the site cost- 
ing up to $2 million although the area 
is presently involved in a zoning dis- 
pute. 
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MARDEN'WILD CORP. 








27 WALNUT STREET PEABODY, MASS. 
TANNERS’ SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 





~ 


Representing 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
CHAS. H. STEHLING COMPANY 
TRAUD MACHINE COMPANY 
FULTON COUNTY MACHINE COMPANY 
SPRACO-SPRAY FINISHING MACHINES 
MARLOW FLESHING PUMPS 


- 
but — what YOU want — 
is Experienced Help! 


Get it—then—where you have the best 
chance to get it — through a classified ad 
addressed to the entire industry in LEATHER 
AND SHOES! Your “keyed” and confidential mes- 
sage will reach thousands of executives. L&S Want 
Ads have placed many top men in suitable positions. 


LEATHER and SHOES 


300 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
8 ROR A A RAR TEC TE ABER 
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A NEW SAFETY TOE 
ARCHITECTURE 


WINGUARD 400 is the first of three new steel 
toe styles planned for release in 1950 and 
1951, all having crescent-shaped lateral 
edges which stanchion the toe against rear- 
ward inclination under vertical impact. WIN- 
GUARD'S unique rear edge develops triangu- 
lar wing-like buttresses along the sole line 
which remain in supporting position behind the 
central back edge area of the toe dome no 
matter how exaggerated shoe toe spring be- 
comes in the course of wear. 

400 is a dress type streamlined in profile 
to meet the demand for smart oxford styling 
without sacrifice of essential toe protection. 
WINGUARDS are SAFER in all shoes where 


toe safety is the first consideration. Write 
for descriptive bulletin. 


WINGUARDS 
are patented. 





SAFETY BOX TOE COMPANY 


812 STATLER BUILDING, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


SALES AGENTS: 
UNITED STATES: BECKWITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CANADA: BECKWITH BOX TOE, LIMITED, SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 
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Right ..at Your Fingertips 


HERE » IN THE BLUE BOOK ... 


is the information you need every day for quick 
reference . . . names, locations, of suppliers, 
competitors, sellers, buyers, conveniently indexed 

. . » Complete, accurate data on 
this great industry ... 


ALL in ONE volume: 


MANUFACTURERS of Shoes listed 
alphabetically and geographically, by 
the KINDS of shoes made and the 
methods of manufacture; SHOE DIS- 
TRIBUTORS, lists of BUYING head- 
quarters, for Chain Stores, and 
Chain Department Stores; MATERI- 
ALS for shoe manufacturers, as well 
as SUPPLIES, MACHINERY, 
EQUIPMENT; lists of TANNERS 
alphabetically, geographically, and by 
KINDS of leathers made, lists of 
Tanners MATERIALS, SUPPLIES, 
MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, Leath- 
er DISTRIBUTORS and every type 
of LEATHER GOODS manufac- 
turer; plus HIDES and SKINS 
Brokers, Dealers, Importers, Export- 
ers: PACKERS and ABATTOIRS; 
and Forty Seven pages of IMPOR- 
TANT STATISTICS on production, 


prices, etc. 














Get it with 
Subscription to 


LEATHER and SHOES 


THIS is Your Guide Book to The Industry 


Write for complete information on The Blue Book 
and how to get your copy: The Rumpf Publishing 
Company, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 













ESTABLISHED 1908 





Compounders and 
Sulphonators of Oil for Tanners 
and Leather Finish Manufacturers 
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OPERATION FOR PROFIT 
(Concluded from Page 16) 


mediately realize that such standardi- 
zation wll reduce waste, and there- 
fore help to control the price of his 
shoes. No retailer can hope to have 
everything the consumer wants with- 
out accurrulating excessive odds and 
ends. By the same token, no factory 
can hope to be “all things to all 
people” without causing waste — 
excessive labor costs and chaos 
throughout the production end of the 
business. 


Nothing remains static unless it is 
lifeless. A business, an organization 
or a person must constantly progress 
in order to keep pace with the ever- 
changing and forward motion of our 
economy. 


Profit Prime Motive 


Change, however, is not a sign of 
progress unless it is constructive and 
beneficial. Too many shoe manu- 
facturers and retailers change styles 
merely to offer something new. This 
is the same as opening a new busi- 
ness each season. The foundation 
of all business is the acceptance 
which that company has created for 
its product. Solid foundations can- 
not be changed or moved without 
great cost and dislocation. The dec- 
orations, however, can be changed 
often. 


The shoe industry, in my opinion, 
can never hope to enjoy the profits 
of other industries until we all come 
to the conclusion that profit is our 
prime motive. Every move we make, 
both at the retail level and manufac- 
turing, must be considered with this 
thought in mind. Volume does not 
insure profit unless sales are based 
upon a product which has constant 
acceptance. 


Wooing a new girl each week is 
not only expensive—it’s very nerve- 
wracking. The shoe industry can 
enjoy profits comparable to other 
industries. It must if we are going 
to afford the competition for labor 
which promises to continue for many 
years to come. 


Fach of us should accept his share 
of the responsibility to do all he can 
to elevate the standard of the shoe 
industry, which will in turn insure 
greater earnings for labor, greater 
earnings for management and greater 


| dividends for stockholders. 
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FLORSHEIM EFFICIENCY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


and the columns resting on them. 
The columns are vertically rounded 
mushroom type, made of reinforced 
concrete; these are less space con- 
suming than the usual structural steel 
girders surrounded by concrete. Re- 


inforced concrete floors are hung 


from these columns; the brick and 
glass “curtain wall” provides no sup- 
port for the structure. 

Looking more like an office build- 
ing than a manufacturing plant, the 
curtain wall appears in horizontal 
bands of off-white terra cotta finish 
face brick and glass. Windows are 
set flush with the outside of the brick 
wall, so that maximum interior space 
is gained. (Window cleaning is 
done from scaffolds hung from row- 
locks embedded in the roof all around 
the building.) These windows pro- 
vide natural daylight on all four sides 
of the building so that workers can 
match colors and grains of leather. 
The north side of the five upper 
floors where production operations 
are conducted is set back 23 feet 
along the entire length of the build- 
ing to insure adequate daylight on 
that side. 

With a floor area of slightly over 
310,000 square feet, the new Flor- 
sheim plant houses two _ identical 
men’s shoe manufacturing units, the 
company’s home offices, and the 
men’s upper leather cutting depart- 
ment for the entire Florsheim com- 
pany, as well as stock and shipping 
departments for both men’s and 
women’s shoe divisions. 

While nearly complete sound- 
proofing has been carried out in the 
offices on the first floor with acoustic 
tile ceilings, the factory itself is also 
relatively free from noise. All of the 
too-familiar shafting and overhead 
belt drives for machines have been 
eliminated, and machines now con- 
sist of 1400 self-contained individ- 
ually powered units for various op- 
erations. In addition, most of these 
machines have been mounted on 
thick felt pads to kill vibration which 
would otherwise enter the floor and 
create disturbance for workers as 
well as noise and vibration in the 
building structure. 

On the sixth floor, in one wing 
where most of the clicker machines 
are located, the floor is made of extra 
heavy reinforced concrete to with- 
stand the vibrations of the machines. 

Built on a sloping lot, the building 
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rests with its main first floor entrance 
at sidewalk level on the east end, while 
the basement entrance for trucks is 
at street level on the west end. The 


key to converting this sloping lot into 
an asset in the form of an under- 
ground parking-loading area capable 
of holding 10 large semi-trailer 
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SYNEKTAN 0- 230 FAT LIQUOR L- 908 


FOR’ White Leather At Reasonable Cost 
White Leather In Sheep, Goat, Calf Or Sides 
White Tan In Combination With Chrome 
White Nubuck, White Suede 
White Bleached Chrome Stock 
White Extract Type Of Leather 
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trucks was the specially designed re- 
inforced concrete truss shown in the 
diagram on Page 43. 

On the west end of the building 
at the north side, vertical columns 
were eliminated down the line be- 
tween two rows of five “bays.” Col- 
umns normally are located roughly 
20 feet apart. This gives a clear area 
approximately 40 feet wide by 100 
feet long for the large highway 
trucks to maneuver. Above the truss, 
the building set-back occurs, so that 
the center of the truss is actually 
carrying only the load of the curtain 
wall, while the weight of the upper 
floors is carried by the interior col- 
umns and the reinforced concrete 
framing hung from them. 

Four of these trusses are concealed 
in walls or storage areas on the first 
floor. The last in line is left exposed 
in one of the office areas to “add in- 
terest to the design” according to 
the architects. 

The floor of the attractive lobby is 
of polished black and ivory marble 
chips, while that throughout the of- 
fices and corridors is of heavy rubber 
tile. Factory floors are of a special 
mastic over the concrete base. This 
provides equivalent resiliency to the 
wood floors workers were accustomed 
to standing on and at the same time 
reduces noise. The mastic also has 
the quality of filling in any uneven- 
ness of the under-floor as it is used. 

Ceilings in the offices are of sound- 
proofed white tile. Factory ceilings 
are painted off-white. The roof of 
the building received a 20 year 
bonded 4-ply pitch and gravel roof- 
ing. An interesting sidelight on the 
roofing was the method used to in- 
stall it. 

Rather than heat the tar at the site 


and hoist it to the roof in buckets in 
the usual way, the coal tar pitch was 
transported to the site, preheated, in 
bulk form, and then pumped from 
heated storage tanks on the ground 
to. the roof. Special felt machines 
were used to get a more even distri- 
bution of pitch and to lay the felt 
with a minimum of wrinkles or 
bubbles. 

The new Florsheim factory is 
heated with a two-pipe vacuum steam 
system. Fin type radiators are strung 
in a single row along all of the side 
walls around the entire perimeter of 
each floor of the building. The sixth 
floor cutting department has two 
rows of the convectors to compensate 
for heat loss at that elevation. The 
Vulcan convectors are located on the 
wall right below the windows to 
eliminate drafts from open windows, 
so that cold air coming in the louvre- 
type window is forced upwards by 
the hot air from the convector. 

The basement boiler room has 
three boilers, low pressure, oil fired. 
Also in the basement is the cooling 
unit which cools the water for the 
chilled water coils over which the air 
passes in the air conditioning system. 
Air also passes over a link type self- 
cleaning chain filter to clean it before 
it is blown back up to the offices, 
which are the only “air conditioned” 
areas in the building. Factory floors 
are not air conditioned in the true 
sense of the word, but six separate 
exhaust systems serve the factory 
floors. 

Dust collectors are attached indi- 
vidually to nearly every machine 
where dust occurs at all. These join 
the main cyclone fan activated duct 
system which carries the dust, leather 
and lint and other waste, to two large 


dust collectors located in the impos- 
ing tower of the building on the roof 
above the sixth floor. From these 
chambers, the dust and waste falls 
by gravity to a dust bin in the boiler 
room. As leather dust is hard to 
burn, it is mixed with paper and 
other trash to make a hot fire, and 
burned in an incinerator beneath one 
end of the Number 1 boiler in the 
boiler room. This is so arranged 
that the oil burner at the other end 
of the burner cuts out when trash is 
burning. During the summer, this 
incinerator provides enough steam 
and hot water to provide all the hot 
water necessary for the manufactur- 
ing processes. 

A special independent exhaust sys- 
tem is set up to blow stale air from 
locker rooms and washrooms and 
provide fresh air in those areas at 
all times. On the second and fourth 
floors, dust collectors and other ex- 
haust systems are removing 35,000 


cubic feet of air per minute from the . 


floors. To prevent sudden drafts 
when elevator or other doors are 
open or when windows are open, two 
make-up air supply units are installed 
on each floor. Each of these supplies 
air at the rate of 18,000 cubic feet 
per minute, filter it, heat it, and dis- 
tribute it across the ceilings of the 
rooms by ducts. Heaters in these 
make-up units are steam coils con- 
nected to the boilers in the basement, 
thermostatically controlled to room 
temperature by thermometers at the 
point of discharge to equalize the 
fresh air with room temperature. 
Because the humidity of the air 
has a direct influence on the work- 
ability of the leather being processed, 
humidifiers are placed at strategic 
points both in storage and process- 





Dust collectors are installed on each machine at the point where dust from leather is created. These join the ducts in 
the cyclone fan activated exhaust system which carries the dust to dust collectors on the roof. The fans are shown in 
the center photo. Dust is carried from the roof to bin in basement where it is burned with paper and other trash. The, 
boiler room photo at the right shows pumps and pressure tank which supply water throughout the plant. 
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ing areas. These are water spray 
type humidifiers, with a pan of water 
and a fan inside which picks up mois. 
ture in the air and then forces the 
air back into the room. Other hu- 
midifiers also have a device which 
throws a fine mist up at the fan so 
that still more moisture is picked up 
by the air. 

Water is provided in a pneumatic 
system powered by two pumps with 
a pressure storage tank in the boiler 
room. Modern design and engineer- 
ing characterizes all fixtures, as for 
example, having toilets raised off the 
floor to facilitate cleaning in the 
washrooms, and the new washfoun- 
tains where several men can strip to 
the waist and get clean after work. 

The tower above the sixth floor 
also contains tanks for the 60,000 
gallon water surplus which stands 
ready to provide water for the fire 
sprinklers located in the ceilings of 
all floors in the event some emer- 
gency creates a failure of the city 
water supplies. The tower itself is 
of whitish terra cotta face brick, 
lighted at night to display the FLOR- 
SHEIM name displayed in raised 
letters. 

The power company has provided 
the new Florsheim plant with a spe- 
cial underground vault under the 
sidewalk with two 4000 ampere air 
brakers for protection against shorts 
and machine motor burn-outs. Two 
motor-generator sets supply 180 cycle 
330 volt power to nine newly intro- 
duced edge trimming units. 

Four wire three phase 208 and 120 
volt power is carried around the en- 
tire perimeter of the building on all 
factory floors. Each machine can 
take off either single phase 208 or 
120 volt current, or three phase 208 
volt or single phase 120 volt power, 
or can combine three phase 208 volt 
power for a motor with 120 volts for 
lights. Machines are all independ- 
ently powered, and include new edge 
trimmers, new edge setting units, as 
well as one battery of 69 clickers and 
some 400 sewing machines distrib- 
uted throughout the two independent 
manufacturing plants contained in 
the building. Both for safety and 
ease of identification all wiring, pip- 
ing, and conduit is color-coded. 

To eliminate excess moisture from 
soles at different stages in produc- 
tion, two types of driers are used in 
both manufacturing plants. At one 
stage, steam heated circulating air 
driers are used, and later in the proc- 
ess silica jell type driers are used to 
remove moisture before final stages 
in processing and finishing. 

Standard industrial fluorescent fix- 
tures supplement natural daylight at 
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This detail drawing of the truss and 
north side setback shows how piles 
support structure and how truck 
loading area was provided through 
the use of the reinforced concrete 
truss. 


all work stations. Thus is maintained 
a constant output of 40 foot candies 
at each workbench. In office areas 
on the first floor, recessed troffers 
with egg crate louvres provide a 
minimum of 35 foot candles over 
working areas. 

The 23 foot set-back of the entire 
north wall provides adequate day- 
light insurance ‘against future con- 
struction on adjacent land. However, 
this is supplemented by artificial 
light also. In the Goodyear welting 
department, light is provided in 
fluorescent fixtures containing two 


20-watt fluorescent tubes. In the 
handcutting department, fluorescent 
units are louvred, with three 40-watt 
tubes, one “daylight” and two white. 
In both instances 40-foot-candles of 
light are maintained. 

Windows, which surround every 
floor and reach from just above the 
floors to the ceilings, are backed with 
basswood splint shades which may be 
raised or lowered to control natural 
lighting -and prevent glare. Addi- 
tional incandescent “spots” are pro- 
vided on all machines and for close 
work where necessary. Incandescent 
is also used in storage and warehouse 
areas because first installation cost 
plus maintenance cost make for 
economies, and the shadowless light 
of fluorescents is unnecessary. 

Other features of the new plant 
include a sound “P.A.” system 
throughout the plant, on which rec- 
ords of popular music are played for 
15 minutes each morning and after- 
noon, an elaborate suite of office and 
hospital rooms in gleaming white tile 
for the plant nurse, and an employe 
cafeteria with a seating capacity of 
400 persons simultaneously. 

In the booklet issued to commem- 
orate the opening of the new plant 
last fall, the Florsheim Company 
stated: “We believe the future be- 
longs to those who build for it.” 
Certainly in size, in architectural 
beauty, in engineering and manufac- 
turing efficiency, this new shoe plant 
is one of America’s outstanding fac- 
tory buildings . . . erected as an 
integrated part of a manufacturing 
effort to build better shoes than ever 
before. 


— END — 





Why Buy Imperfect Plates 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES 
MADE, VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH 
OF AN INCH ON BOTH SIDES, AT PRICES NO HIGHER 


THAN IMPERFECT PLATES. 


Stanparo Empossine Prate Mere. Go. 


Since 1888 
Manufacturers of 


SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


129-131 PULASKI STREET 


NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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FANCY LEATHER 
(Continued from Page 13) 


the skins and loosens these remain- 
ing feathers and quills. 

Next comes bating to remove ex- 
cess lime and undesirable protein 
materials from the skin so that soft, 
supple leather with a fine, tough 
grain may be produced. 

For the actual tanning of ostrich 
skins, blends of vegetable tanning 
agents are used. Ostrich skins in 
many instances are quite dark. 
Sometimes this is a natural condi- 
tion; more frequently it is due to 
the action of iron compounds present 
as impurities in the crude salt used 
in curing the skins on the African 
farms. Tanning agents help to bleach 
out this dark color, so that the fin- 
ished leather will-be the uniform 
light tan that the market demands 
in top quality ostrich leather. 

After tanning, the ostrich skins 
are tacked on boards to dry and are 
then stored in the “crust room” to 


Ewing Galloway Photograph condition before the final finish is 

applied. A minimum of three months 

Even eggs are colossal in California. A few decades ago, ostrich raising is needed for this conditioning, but 
was started in that state, but most of the industry is still located in South Neumann likes to leave the leather 


Africa. 


in the crust still longer—as long as 
six months when possible. During 

















Are you having difficulties 


in planning your new shoe selections for the next season: 


WHY SEEK ANY LONGER? 


Resort to our international shoe fashion 
review "“BRUMAR”; 200-225 designs are 
always a marvelous resource for each 
shoe manufacturer. BRUMAR presents 
the most original and finest designs, 
created by the best shoe designers of 
Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, 
Great Britain, Italy, Spain and Norway. 
It contains unique models of great 
diversity for ladies, gentlemen, youths 
and children, besides very pretty designs 


of slippers. 


BRUMAR is published quarterly: Feb- 
ruary, May, August and November. If 
you want the latest creations of Paris, 
London, Brussels, Vienna . . . write 
TO-DAY for a subscription to BRUMAR, 
Dijkstraat, 20, DENDERMONDE, BEL- 
GIUM, or to our representative in the 


66 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


London Street, 5, LONDON W. 2. ENG. 
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this aging period the dry leather ab- | 
sorbs moisture from the air and | 
undergoes certain changes in char- 
acter which result in an ultimate im- 
provement in quality. 

The final finishing operation for | 
ostrich leather is very simple. There | 
is no pigmenting or lacquering. Noth- 
ing of this sort is needed to cover or | 
protect the tough, natural grain. The 
only finish consists of what the men | 
at Neumann’s call a beauty treat- 
ment—a sort of cold cream applica- | 
tion. Albuminous materials such as | 
egg white or milk products are | 
swabbed on the tanned skin to nour- | 
ish the grain. The leather is then 
ready for the market. 


Supply Is Variable 


The availability of ostrich leather 
is tied up with the styles in ladies’ 
hats and is just as unpredictable. 
Forty years ago plumes were in vogue 
and there were many ostrich farms. 
More recently there has been little 
call for feathers and many ostrich 
growers have quit the business. 
Hence, there are fewer skins for the 
tannery. 

On one occasion, at least, a sudden 
change in style brought a brief sur- 
plus of skins for the leather maker. 
In the days of World War I, when 
the demand for plumes for the Hus- 
sars and other fancy-dress military 
groups came to an abrupt end, the 
South African ostrich raisers found 
their snowy birds had turned to white 
elephants. Ostriches consume a lot 
of corn, and all grains were high- 
priced and in short supply. Thou- 
sands of birds were killed then as 
a food conservation measure, and 
for a brief period there was plenty 
of ostrich leather. But this was a 
temporary condition and the supply 
trend soon resumed the downward 
direction it is still following. 

The eating habits of the ostrich, 
incidentally, illustrate a trait for 
which the bird is particularly well 
known—stupidity. There seems to 
be little basis of fact in the well-worn 
story that an ostrich hides its head 
in the sand, thereby thinking to have 
concealed itself, but such a stunt is 
not too silly for the bird. In select- 
ing a diet, for example, the ostrich 
is guided by just one consideration. 
If it’s not too big to swallow, it’s 
food. In an uncivilized environment, 
where the most damaging object was 
a sharp-edged stone. the stupid crea- 
ture may have followed this non- 
selective menu with only occasional 
ill effects. But the domesticated 





birds are presented with a more ex- 
tensive bill-of-fare which includes 
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HOW LIXATOR WORKS 


In the dissolution zone— flowing through a bed 
of Sterling Rock Salt which is continuously 
replenished by gravity feed, water dissolves salt 
to form 100% saturated brine. In the filtration 
zone—through use of the self-filtration principle 
originated by International, the saturated brine 
is thoroughly filtered through a bed of undis- 
solved rock salt. The rock salt itself filters the 
brine. Nothing else is needed. 


WHAT THE LIXATOR PROVIDES 


¥ Chemical and bacterial purity to meet the 
most exacting standards for brine. 


v Unvarying salt content of 2.65 pounds per 
gallon of brine. 


Crystal-clear brine. 
Continuous supply of brine. 
Automatic salt and water feed to Lixator. 


ann 


Inexpensive, rapid distribution of brine to 
points of use by pump and piping. 
Savings up to 20% and often more in 
the cost and handling of salt have been 
reported by many Lixate users. Why 
not investigate ? F 
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e Say good-by to “guesswork” and 
bother! You can eliminate shoveling, 
hauling, and laborious hand stirring 
of salt and water—with International’s 
Lixate Process for Making Brine. 
Assures accurate salt measurement 
every time. Stops waste through spill- 
ing. Saves time and labor. 


¢ The Lixator automatically produces 
100% saturated, free-flowing, crystal- 
clear brine which may be piped to as 
many points in your plant as you wish 
—any distance away —by gravity or 
pump. YOU SIMPLY TURN A VALVE to 
get self-filtered LIXATE Brine that 
meets the most exacting chemical and 
bacterial standards. 


An INTERNATIONAL Exclusive 


UXATE Bees 


FOR MAKING BRINE 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., Scranton, Pa. 
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2701 BOSTON ST., BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
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such tidbits as bolts, nuts, nails, 
pieces of wire and scraps of tin. All 
these items are greedily gobbled up 
and many ostriches die as a result 
of the diet. 


The Genuine Is Prized 

The bird itself is both ludicrous 
and dumb. But no lack of intelli- 
gence is shown by those who choose 
its products. Whether in plumes or 
in leather, genuine ostrich is highly 
prized as a mark of quality. Genu- 
ineness in the leather, by the way, 
is evidenced by the quill-holes where 
the plumes were attached. Each 
quill-hole is covered by a tiny flap 
or plug which can be raised slightly 
when a pin or thin blade is inserted 
under the edge. Embossed imita- 
tions do not show this characteristic. 

Ostrick leather, as Neumann’s will 
readily admit, is expensive. This is 
recognized by those who have pur- 
chased it and easily understood by 
any who are aware of the difficulties 
under which it is produced. But 
the cost does not exceed the value. 
Ostrich leather is relatively rare and 
therefore distinctive. In addition, 
it is strong, tough and durable— 
rugged enough to withstand hard 
wear and abuse. But above all it is 
pleasing in appearance; and it mel- 
lows and grows in attractiveness as 
it gives years of service. 


— END — 


PLANT SAFETY 
(Concluded from Page 14) 


tion. The subject matter will cover 
such subjects as: 

1. An example of accident records, 
indicating how such records should 
be kept. 

2. Details of a good safety pro- 
gram. 

3. A chapter on plant physical lay- 
out. 

4, Guarding machinery. 

5. Plant maintenance. 

6. Material handling as applied 
directly to a tannery. 

7. Fire Protection. 

8. Chemicals, gases, chrome poi- 
soning. 

9. Health and housekeeping. 

Last spring at the meeting of the 
Greater Council of New York we 
were able to have an interesting ses- 
sion with representatives from many 
tanneries in the East with several 
people from the midwest in atten- 
dance. It is hoped that if there is 
sufficient interest shown another such 
meeting will be held next March in 
New York. 
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SHIPPING 


is hard on the feet too! |, wtercsmresnomegscenene 
(but Celastic* gives wrinkle-free comfort | sieeytes, Rot sniticen chert 


in heavy service) a 












Everyone knows that a busy shipping department fore- 
man is on the go most of the day. People who make a 
living on their feet need the maximum comfort that the 
Celastic box toe provides day in and day out — for the 
wear life of the shoe. 





Celastic eliminates the major cause of discomfort in the 
toe area — wrinkled or loose linings. It is accomplished by a 
unique fusion process whereby lining, box toe and doubler 
become one, locked-tight union. Specify Celastic in the shoes 
you make — get the repeat business that comfort assures. 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION B Ox boxe S 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





*"CELASTIC" is a registered trademark of the Celastic Corporation 
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Wanted and For Sale 





Splits Wanted 


by salesman maintaining offices in Boston. 
Interested in handling regular line of splits, 
finished or unfinished, chrome or bark. Apply 
Box X-5 Leather & Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 
10, Mass. 








Embossing Press 


FOR SALE: Sheridan #17 Embossing Press 
(54x26) with automatic feed and rewind at- 
tachment and automatic dwell attachment. 
Used only one month. 

Address M-2, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, III. 





Wanted 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ INC. Leather Dry- 
ing Toggling Unit. 

Must be in good condition. 

Supply full details in reply to 


M-3, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Lacquer Sludge 


FOR SALE: Reclaimed Lacquer Sludge, ap- 
proximately 2,500 gallons. Please reply to 
M-4, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 

300 W. Adams S&t., 

Chicago 6, IIl. 





For Sale — 
CREAM SHEARLING 


Combination Tanned 
i ” and 4, ” 





TEXAS PICKLED PACKER 
GOATSKINS 


TEXAS SKIN PROCESSING CO. 
Shearling Tanners 


908 S. MEDINA St., 
SAN ANTONIO 7, TEXAS 





aul Gallagher 
& Co., Me. 


DEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN 


Wickled Sheep Shins 


PEABODY, MASS. 
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Rates 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the “Situations Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘Help 
Wanted”’ “Sp 1 Notices’? and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.”’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 














Contract Work Wanted 


WE ARE NOW in a position to take on con- 
tract work for the tanning and finishing of 
skivers. Specializing in leathers for the nov- 
elty and handbag trade. 

KEARNEY TANNING CO. 


56 Searing St., 
Newark, N. J. 





Suftko Tool & Die Co. 


MFRS. glove turning equipment. Glove dies— 
sporting goods dies—shoe dies—clicker dies— 
envelope and adjustable dies. Also repair and | 
sharpening dies. Finest accurate dies made in | 
U.S.A. 
4053-4055 Carroll Ave., | 
Chicago 24, Ill. 








Situations Wanted 





Graduated 
Leather Chemist, | 


executive ability, with 15 years’ experierce in 
vegetable sole leather tanning, would take 
charge of sole leather tannery or as ass’t. 
superintendent. 36 years old, married, location 
secondary. Good salary expected, Member 
American Leather Chemist Association. Ad- 
dress Box X-6, c/o Leather and Shoes, 20 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 





STERN 
acoopoCANName 


okey) 


SINCE 


5-GALLON SQUARE CAN 


STERN CAN COMPANY, INC 


183 ORLEANS STREET © EAST BOSTON 28 


























BLACK & COLORS 


TENERIAEL POPO' Se RL. 
P.0.B.- 7674. 


MEXICO, D.F. + MEXICO. 




















LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GEORGE H. 


GRISWOLD 


14 Franklin St. Salem, Mass. 











investigate 


“CONTROLLED STITCHING” 


Perfect work at higher speed 
and lower cost. Good stitchers 
become better; poor stitchers 
become good. Results absolutely 


guaranteed. 
MACHINE 


| Aj A X COMPANY 


170 Summer Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel. Liberty 2-8684 
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Coming Events 


Deaths 


Advertisers Index 





Jan. 8-12, 1951—Warm Weather Open- 
ing, Guild of Better Shoe Mfgrs., Member 
Ffrms’ Own Showrooms, New York. 


Jan. 13, 1951 — 7th Annual Banquet of 
New England Shoe Foremen and Super- 
intendents’ Association, Inc., Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 


Jan. 13-17, 1951—37th annual MASRA 
Convention and Mid-Atlantic Shoe Show. 
Sponsored jointly by Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Travelers Assn. and Middle Atlantic Re- 
tailers Assn. The Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia. 


Jan. 17, 1951—Spring Shoe Show, West 
Coast Travelers’ Associates, Alexandria 
Hotel and Haas Building, Les Angeles. 


Jan. 20, 1951—Annual Banquet of New 
York Shoe Superintendents’ and Foremen’'s 
Association, Hotel Granada. 


March 6-7, 1951 — Fall Leather Show. 
Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of America, 
Inc. The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


March 4-7, 1951 — Semi-Annual Allied 
Shoe Products and Style Exhibit for Fall. 
Hotel Belmont-Plaza, New York. 


April 15-18, 1951—Fifth Annual Fall 
Shoe Show, sponsored by St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. Hotel Statler 
and other leading St. Louis hotels. 


April 21-25, 1951—Southeastern Shoe 
Travelers’ Show, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 


April 30-May 2, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. Castle 
Harbour Hotel, Bermuda. 


May 6-10, 1951—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America showing for Fall 1951. 
Sponsored by New England Shoe and 
Leather Association and National Associa- 
tion of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels New 
Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 


June 11-14, 1951—1951 annual meeting 
of American Leather Chemists Associa- 
tion. Hotel Griswold, Groton, Conn. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1951—National Shoe 
Fair, sponsored by National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association and National Shoe 
Retailers Association. Palmer House and 
other hotels, Chicago. 


Otis H. Manchester 
. . . 90, secretary-treasurer of the for- 
mer Giesecke Shoe & Boot Co., Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., died Nov. 30 at his 
home in the same city. He was asso- 
ciated with the shoe industry for many 
years before his retirement in 1930. 
Of his 90 years, some 80 were spent 
in Jefferson City . He leaves two sons, 
Wendell and Otis H.; and a daughter, 
Mrs. William E. Gundelfinger. 


Russell H. Kimball 

. . . 69, shoe executive, died recently 
in Gerrish, N. H. Kimball was for- 
merly advertising and publicity direc- 
tor for The Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., 
innersole manufacturer. He was a 
native of Haverhill, Mass., but lived 
in Berlin for some 30 years. 


Fred F. Stuckert 

... 58, glove executive, died Nov. 30 
at Columbia Hospital, Milwaukee, 
after a heart attack. He was credit 
manager for Hansen Glove Co. in that 
city, and had been associated with the 
firm since graduation from high 
school. He was a former president of 
the Milwaukee Association of Credit 
Men and former commodore of the 
South Shore Yacht Club. He was a 
Mason and active in community af- 
fairs. Surviving are his wife, Louise; 
a son, Frederick C.; a daughter, Mrs. 
Norbert A. Dahlke; his mother, two 
sisters and three brothers. 


Alfred Wolfenstein 
.. . 42, leather executive, died recently 
in Indianapolis, Ind., after a short ill- 
ness. At the time of his death he was 
associated with William H. Block & 
Co. of Indianapolis. Previously he had 
been an official of Samuel C. Wolfen- 
stein Sons of which his father, a 
widely-known leather merchant, was 
founder. He leaves his wife; a daugh- 
ter; a brother, Julian; and his mother, 
Mrs. Samuel C. Wolfenstein. 
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Not merely a name, but 
a brand of Distinctive Ex- 
cellence. 





Manufacturing Specialists—Fatliquors, Sulphonated Oils, 
Hard Greases and Soaps for Tanners 


The Services of our Research Laboratory 
are at your Disposal. 


WHITE & HODGES, INC. 


Everett, Massachusetts 


(Boston Postal District) 
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THE MARTIN DENNIS COMPANY 


Presents 


The History of Tanning—Number 16 in a Series 


The future holds the promise of new and greater scientific achievement ———— > 


that will mean more and better leather for industrial and consumer —= 4 
| are 


uses. Through continual research and development, The Martin Dennis 
Company is dedicated to the task of helping build this tanning industry 
of the future. 


) 


! 
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WORTH REMEMBERING-— 


Martin Dennis fat liquors are backed by years of con- 
tinuous research to help you produce better, more 
profitable leathers. Just as the five types of Tanolin 
have been developed to your individual demands, 
Martin Dennis fat liquors, oils and greases come in a 
complete line for every requirement with acid, neutral 


or alkaline properties. The Martin Dennis chemists are DIAMOND 


always at your call to help solve your tanning problems. ] 
aif 


THE MARTIN DENNIS COMPANY CHEMICALS 


859 SUMMER AVENUE NEWARK 4, N. J. 


A Division of Diamond Alkali Company, Specializing in Chemicals for the Leather Industry 


Chemniitala youfioo by DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


BOOA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA CHLORINE & DERIVATIVES * BICARBONATE OF SODA ® SILICATES © CALCIUM COMPOUNDS * CHROME COMPOUNDS © ALKALE SPECIALTOCS 





harmonizing shades of 


py a’, a 


Colonial Velka not only offers you the widest 

variety of fashion-right colors but enough shades of 

each color so that harmonious contrasts may be achieved. We 
suggest that you run through the Colonial Velka colors 

for Spring to see how many handsome multi-colors you can 
produce from this mellow leather. If you haven't 


your Spring sample book, write for it now. 


COLONIAL TANNING COMPANY, Inc. 
BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 


- 1S MADE IN THE TANNERY WHERE EVERY WORKER 1S A PARTNER 








